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Our National and Mercantile Marine. 


Tue art of falling has been the text of more 
than one amusing essay. 


art, and there is yet to be written the analysis 
of the process by which a nation or individual 
passes from inordinate boasting to what is 
vulgarly termed ‘singing small.” The in- 
) dulgence of this foible is harmless enough, 
* and it has this advantage over other social 
} nuisances, that while it does not injure those 
who practice it, it affords considerable amuse- 
ment to the lookers-on. It we may believe 
our critics, we are, as a nation, more disposed 
than our neighbors to indulge in bragging, but 
there is this to be said about it, which may 
perhaps be only bragging higher, that our 
boasting is more frequently carried into per- 
formance then that of other people, and, as 
successful rebellion becomes revolution, so a 
fulfilled boast rises to the dignity of prophesy. 
It is, to be sure, rather disagreeable to have to 
acknowledge, even to ourselves, thut we have 
failed; but the genuine boaster never permits 
such weakness to appear, and it iseven a matter 


of fresh self-laudation that he has got out of | 


a scrape much better than any one else could 
have done. Like many others, he may occa- 
sionally tumble overboard, but then he can 
swim better, and come out dryer than any of 
his rivals. 

' It is little more than two years ago that the 
| public was excited by the news that a vessel of 
> war, of unsurpassed powers of offense and 
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It has, however, been | 
chiefly considered in relation to literature and | 


| defense, had been designed by one otf our 
| private ship-builders, and that a contract had 
| been made with the Navy Depariment for its 
construction. The subsequent history of the 
Dunderberg is familiar to most readers of the 
| newspapers, and is, moreover, one which, un- 

fortunately for the country, is only too com- 
|mon. The time for its completion ran beyond 
that stipulated for, and when it became evident 
that the cost would far exceed the original 
estimate, the aid of Congress was invoked to 
| grant further appropriations. 

Meanwhile, the daily papers, almost without 
exception, assured the public that a new era 
was about to dawn on the science of naval 
architecture, and that by .he possession of this 
formidable ship we were to become the admir- 
ation and envy of the world. After endless 
delays, the launch took place, anda fresh chorus 
of shouts of admiration greeted our ears. 
Henceforward we were invincible; Cherbourg 
| and Portsmouth were at our mercy; London 
| must surrender at discretion; and, best of all, 
Europe was astonished. This is no exagger- 
ation of the brag that was dinned into us up 
to the time the trial trip took place, and then, 
to acute observers, began that curious process 
we have alluded to, of gradually cooling down. 

The precise points in which the Dunder- 
berg was found deficient are kept secret by 








tend to any knowledge beyond what is open to 


Government refused to receive the vessel, and 
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LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE NEW HOWARD MISSION AND HOME’ FOR LITTLE WANDERERS, 





naval and scientific men, and we cannot pre- | 
| berg were capable of doing only a part of what 
everybody, and everybody knows that the | the brag of the builder and his friends claimed 
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the builder might become its sole owner by | of its possession on a question of mere cost, 


refunding to the Government the money that 


| It is all nonsense to say that we can build 
had been advanced from time to time, and better ships when we want them. 


According 


this, it is generally understood, has been done. | to the brag we allude to, now, however, only 


Of course, it would have been rather too bad | 


if Congress had said a word in condemnation this floating battery. 


| faintly heard, nothing can equal or surpass 
Besides, when the occa- 


of the ship, for that would have been to spoil the | sion arises for the use of such an engine of 
market for the sole owner. The refusal to accept | war, we may rely on it, it will be so sudden 
it was a sufficiently plain hint of the opinion of | that there will be no time to build ships, and 


the Navy Department, and as such a war vessel 
could only be sold to some foreign Power, it 
would have been a manifest injury to a man 
who, however faulty his design, had shown 
great skill and energy in carrying it out, to 
have told all his customers the real reasons of 
our willingness to part with such a superior 
article. Nobody believes that such a Congress 
as the last was influenced by any notions of 
economy. Besides, it is only too common an 
affair in matters of national importance to 
pass supplementary grants in aid of work of 
which the first estimates had proved too low. 
Notoriously was this the case during the war 
with much of the work done by private indivi- 
duals for the Government, and everybody must 
remember, as another instance, the Hoboken 
leviathan and the annual grants by Congress 
fora long series of years for its completior, 
though the monster has never yet emerged 
from its lurking-place. 

Besides, it is incredible that, if the Dunder- 


for it, the Government of the United States 
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if we are to fight, it must be with such ships 
as we have on hand. We cannot believe that 
while the Government is paying an enormous 
sum of money for a territory within the Arctic 
zone of which the value, if any, is only in the 
distant future, it is practicing a false economy 
in allowing to be sold to our rivals the most 


| valuable part of our fleet. 


Caveat emptor. If France or Ohile chooses 
to buy what we, who ought to know best, do 
not think worth having at the price, it is their 
affair: only do not let us make a national 
triumph out of having outwitted the pur- 
chasers, whoever they may be. It will be very 
singular indeed, when the Dunderbergis trans- 
ferred to a foreign flag, if there be not a sudden 
cessation of her praises, succeeded perhaps by 
ironical wishes for her success in the hands of 
her new owners. 

It is gratifying to observe that public atten: 
tion is being more closely drawn to a subject 
we have frequently discussed in these columns 
—the decline of our mercantile marine. It is 
only a narrow view of the subject to maintain, 
as the advocates on one side do, that this decline 


that the last Congress passed a resolution that | could allow such a formidable ship to pass out | is owing to the diminished quantity of our ex- 
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portable agricultural products. It is well o»- 
served, on the other hand, that the commerce 
of the world—which is also open to us-—has 
not diminished, and it might have been addéd 
that American built ships do take their share 
in it, only under another flag. But it appears 
to us that in this discussion the real and most 
vital point has been lost sight of, ‘and that is, 
that steamers are now doing the largest part 
of the carrying trade to and from Europe, and 
these steamers are, with the exception of four, 
all under foreign flags. Against such competi- 
tion as this our best ‘‘liners ” and “clippers” 
can only offer a feeble resistance, and the 
French and Germans can secure the profits of 
passenger and freighting trade, because they 
can go and buy steamers where they can be 
obtained cheapest and best, and we cannot. 
With this developement of trade, the late war 
has little to do. Had it never occurred, we do 
not see that the enterprise of our merchants 
could have found an outlet in this direction 
while the present prohibitory system existed, 
No amount of proteetion enables, or can en- 
able our shipyards to compete with those of 
the Clyde or of the Tyne, and because we may 
not buy what they are quite as willing to sell 
to us as to the Germans or French, the carry- 
ing trade to and from Europe is slipping away 
from us. The profits of transporting our cot- 
ton and breadstuffs to Europe accrue to for- 
eigners. The profits of transporting emi- 
grants and drygoods to this country are also 
theirs. And all because the senseless cry of 
protection to American industry—an industry 
which in this department is almost extinct 
because of protection—prevents our merchants 
entering into the trade, in the only way in 
which it can be made profitable. 

There is another view of this subject which 
binds closely together the interests of our na- 
tional and mercantile marine. American ships 
imply also American sailors. If the former 
decline, the latter must also diminish in num- 
ber. The process of extinction is slow but 
certain, and it is capable of demonstration 
that a perseverance in the present policy of 
destroying American shipping will find us in 
a certain number of years without even seamen 
to man our fleets if we should unfortunately be 
engaged in war with any first-class power. 

Selling our men-of-war, destroying our sbip- 
building establishments, driving our seamen 
to foreign service, call you that encouraging 
American industry ? 
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Nortce—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








NOTICE. 


Manuscripts must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
tor their return, if u ptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS, be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for. Review, et>., must be ad- 
dressed to Frank Lesiie, 537 Pearl street, New York. 











Special Notice. 


Wrrn No. 601 of Franz Lestim’s Intvs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, we presented No. 1 of National 
Portrait Gallery, viz., a Portrait of Hon, THADDEUS 
Srevens, and with No. 605 a Portrait of WENDELL 
Patties, being No. 2 of the series. In No, 609 is a tull- 
length portrait of Mason-GENERAL SHERMAN. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Great attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite fami'y paper. With No. 105 of Frank Lesiiz’s 
Curmmey Corner each purchaser will receive a new and 
elegant Gift Plate, engraved by Linton for the Curm- 
ney Corner, in the highest style of art, entitled 
“AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 
oll painting by J. G. Brown, In the same number, 
commencing the Fifth Volume of the Cammney CoRNER, 
is begun a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer as a 
Premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Curmney Cor- 
NER, at $4 each, one of Grover & BAKER’s CELEBRATED 
$56 Famriy SEWING-MACHINES. 


The Annual Scare. 


Tue approach of summer brings the accus- 
tomed annual annoyances. Dust, heat, 
musquitoes and the servant nuisance, we can 
bear with fortitude, if not with resignation, as 
unavoidable ills of life. Cholera we may ward 
off by proper sanitary precautions. But who 
shall deliver us from the Fenian pest? If we 
way believe the detailed reports of the sensa- 
uon press, the leaders of that organization are 
preparing for another inroad into Canada. 
Everything that should dissuade or deter men 
seems thrown away upon their deluded fol- 
lowers, and we have no hope that anything we 
may say can hinder one man from joining 
their ranks or lessen by one dollar the sums of 
money which will be subscribed. It is quite 
aseless to argue with men who will cheer 
@ildiy at the news that an army 16 now 














operating in Ireland for its deliverance, and 
who will believe that the men addressing them 
have come direct from the camp to invoke the 
aid of their audience for those who are actually 
in arms to rescue their country from the 
tyranny of Great Britain. One might really 
be held excusable for doubting the genuine- 
ness of such reports, but when we find the 
names of John Savage and Colonel O’Connor 
among the speakers, we are prepared for any 
extravagance of statement ; and when we fur- 
ther consider the gullibility of the Irish people 

and the pleasing fictions that for two years 
past have led them astray, we dare not say 
that such meetings as those described are im- 

possible, or that the intentions there avowed 

will not be carried out. 

What might indeed tend to throw some 

doubt over the matter is the statement that a 
notorious ex-pugilist and gambler, and actual 

member of Congress, appears as a representa- 

tive of the Government, authorized to convey 

certain expressions of good will toward the 

contemplated enterprise. But we cannot 
on the other hand forget that Congress— 

at least one branch of it—has expressed 

strong views in favor of granting belligerent 

rights to any actual insurgents, that the 

President himself told a deputation of 
Fenians last year that he was not personally 

opposed to their projects, and that Mr. Seward 

went to the utmost verge of international 

courtesy in defending the Canadian prisoners | 
last summer. There is, however, since the 

failures of the Fenians, and the disreputable pro- 

ceedings of their leaders, perhaps dating, too, 

from the desire shown by Great Britain to 

settle the Alabama claims in an amicable way, 

an improved public sentiment in regard to 

these marauding expeditions. We will not 

say that any humiliation that England 

might receive would be viewed here with 

great regret, only if we are going to have 

a hand in the matter, we will do it 

openly and boldly, and do not want any band 

of sneaking conspirators to avenge quarrels 

which we ourselves aro able to adjust. 

Besides, to take a lower view of it, it is un- 

pleasant even to our benevolences to be con- 

nected with failures. The Fenians have twice 

failed most signally, and as they cannot show 

that they have now any more reason than 

before to anticipate success, the stigma of 
failure fastens on them, and sensible people 

decline their further acquaintance. 

The greatest cruelty our Government can be 

guilty of toward the Fenians henceforward, is 

to allow any plots against the peace of Canada 

to be hatched within our territories, or any in- 

vasion set on foot. No possible success can 

compensate us for the odium that must attach 

to us as a nation, 

“ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike;” 

and that any success can attend the invasion 

of the territory of a peaceful and unoffending 

neighbor, we hold to be morally, as it is phy- 

sically impossible. If the Government has 

any political reason for indulging and concili- 

ating the Irish party, it will best show its 

friendship by keeping them away from harm. 

It is of no use talking to the Irish party of the 

duty they owe to this country, and of the bene- 

fits we have showered upon them, for which 

they make a most poor return, by dragging us 
iuto their quarrels with their mother country. 

Such arguments appeal to a moral sense, and 
you might just as reasonably talk to a blind 
man about color, as talk to a Head-Centre 
about moral rights and obligations. {[t is 
utterly impossible that either should under- 
stand you. 

Supposing that our Government, ignorant 
or careless of the real sentiments of the peo- 
ple, should allow this Fenian demonstration 
to continue till it grows into another invasion 
of Canada, as now threatened, and another re- 
pulse, there are two considerations that will 
arise. The one is, that by a mistaken policy, 
Mr. Seward is allowing an immense off-set to 
the Alabama claims to accumulate. If, by our 
supineness, we allow an army to quit our 
shores and ravage the territory of a friendly 
neighbor, will not the damage done by such 
marauders, and the expenses the invaded coun- 
try is put to in repelling the inroad, be a fair 
set-off to our claims against the British Gov- 
ernment for its supineness in allowing the Ala- 
bama to escape from her ports and pillage 
and burn our ships? The case of Great 
Britain would be even stronger than ours, for 
there is not even the pretense of any revolt in 
any part of her dominions which an armed 
intervention would assist. 

The fate that awaits any Fenians invading 
Canada is very forcibly set forth in the dis- 
patch of the Earl of Carnarvon, dated Novem- 
ber 24, 1866, in which the sentence of death on 
Lynch and MacMahon was commuted to twenty 
years’ penal servitude. Nothing we can say 
can add to the picture it presents. ‘‘It is 
only to be hoped that this act of clemency on 
the part of her Majesty may not be misunder- 
stood, and that this punishment, to which the 
capital sentences have been cummuted, may 
be of sufficient severity to warn others of the 
still graver consequentes to which they will 








inevitably render themselves liable by a repe- 


tition of such insane and criminal proceedings ; 
but if, unhappily, this hope should be disap- 
pointed, all such persons must be prepared to 
be visited with the extreme penalty of the 
law.” 








More Pardons in Prospect. 

We learn from our exchanges that the Rever- 
end (so-called) Joel Lindsay, sentenced to a 
long term of imprisonment for the slaying of 
his infant son, is to have anew trial. This 
process of ‘letting down” a criminal easy is 
one we are all familiar with. The other alter- 
natives are: the discovery that he is insane, or 
that his health is suffering from the prison dis- 
cipline or the change of diet, or, failing these, 
pardon (like Zeno Burnham) by the Governor. 
The last is the most expensive, the two preced- 
ing imply a continuation of some kind of 
restraint, and therefore the first mode of pro- 
curing enlargement is the best, provided it can 
be carried out. At all events, not till this fail 
need resort be had to the other methods. One 
runs little chance of being called a false pro- 
phet in foretelling that the Reverend (so-called) 
Joel Lindsay will not much longer grace the 
interior of a jail. 

This worthy, together with the Reverend 
(so-called) Serino Howe, of Massachusetts, 
would form an admirable couple for the inves- 
tigation of any one curious in the pathology 
ofcrime. If they could be induced to confess 
freely how they came to commit their crimes, 
no doubt the confession of each would be tinged 
by the dogmas of their respective sects; and 
though we can hurdly expect the self-justifica- 
tion of the Scoteh Calvinist, ‘Nae sin, nae | 
salvation!” a good deal of light might be 
thrown upon the abuses and excesses of dog- 
matic religion. We may be permitted to sug- 
gest an improvement on the usual punishment 
of such offenders: Let them be banished for the 
term of their natural (or unnatural) lives to 
the precincts of the Oneida community. In 
that very nice place, as described in the 
columns of the great moral family newspaper 
(triple sheet daily), each would find the de- 
velopment of his genius. The first could not 
whip his own child to death, because either he 
would not have a child, or he could not dis- 
tinguish his own; and the second could indulge 
his appetites to their fullest, and obtain for 
them besides the sanction of a so-called re- 
ligion. 








Two Remarkable Letters. 


Ir was an odd coincidence that Mr. Greeley’s 
famous letter to the Union League Club and 
Ben Butler’s vindication of some incidents ot 
his political life should have appeared in print 
on the same day. Very likely the apathy with 
which the latter has been received may be 
partly owing to the absorbing interest of the 
former, and something may also be due to the 
remarkable difference between the two Jetters 
in point of literary ability. Mr. Greeley will 
probably be very inditierent to any assurances 
of our sympathy, and Butler will treat our re- 
marks on his performance with scorn, but this 
need scarcely prevent the expression of our 
admiration of the heroism of the one, or dis- 
arm the criticism the latter provokes. 

We use the word ‘‘ heroism,” because there 
is something heroic in a man suddenly cutting 
himself adrift from a party of which he may 
jn one sense be termed the founder, and defy- 
ing its remaining members to do their worst. 
Such long-standing political friendships are 
not wrenched asunder without some pangs, and 
it is to the thorough manner in which this is 
done, in obedience to the highest calls of prin- 
ciple, that we apply the epithet. The clan- 
jamfry at the club rooms at the meeting Mr. 
Greeley refused to attend, ending in the pass- 
ing of two self-contradictory resolutions, was 
most amusing. However men might dissent 
from the views of Horace Greeley, none could 
help admiring the sturdiness and vigor of his 
style, and though they might wince under his 
lash, they must admit it was laid on with a 
master’s hand. 

Ascending from mere style to the matter of 
his fulmination, what is most admirable is 
the vindication of the office of a journalist— 
that he shall write what ne knows and believes 
to be the truth, regardless of party clamor, and 
the scowls of his former friends. Horace 
Greeley evidently does not regard the voice of 
the multitude as the voice of God. When 
the multitude, headed by the Union League 
Club, is led away by passion or preja- 
dice, he thinks it his duty to rise above the 
dictates of passion, and calmly and fearlessly 
to lead the opinion which he is assured will 
be that of the not far-distant future. And in 
this we think him right. . 

Ex-Major-General Butler’s letter will never 
carry conviction from its style alone, 
and his theory that pages must have been cut | 
out of Booth’s diary after his death, because | 
Booth while he was being hunted could not 
have had time to cut them out evenly and 
neatly, is a still better argument against Booth 
having wriiten the diary at all. Surely if a | 
man had time to write down such thoughts and 


feelings as tuat unhappy wretch is said to have | 


done, he could have found time for the 
‘“‘amusement” of mutilating (not spoliating) 
his own handiwork. 

Whatever Butler may say at this late hour, 
the world will persist in believing that the 
happy phrase of his being ‘bottled up” was 
not his, for it appears to have been applied to 
the position of his army between the James 
River and the Appomattox so far back as 
June, 1864, by the correspondent of the 
New York Times. We may however, give 
him credit for originality in the metaphor 
that “even a borrowed rushlight shines 
widely in a thick mist?’—a fact about 
iNumination we should never have known but 
for his assertion—though which is the rush- 
light—Grant, or he, or the bottle, and which 
of the three is typified by the ‘thick mist,” 
it will puzzle ordinary minds to discover. 
Most probably it refers to himself. 








TOWN COSSIP. 


Ir is a difficult question to decide whether a 
storm is enjoyed by those in-doors more during the 
summer or the winter. The late delightful showers 
have given an increased importance to the question. 

Is there more real, solid enjoyment in sitting by an 
open window, looking out upon tho trees and grass, 
while the rain comes down as it has several times 
durirg the Jatter part of this year’s May, or being 
warm in bed some winter night, aud hearing the storm 
dash against the windows? 

There is a great deal to be said upon both sides of the 
question. Like the boy who always buttered his bread 
on both sides, so that which ever way it fell, the buttor 
side was always up, it is well to keep oneself in a con- 
dition to enjoy them both. 

This climate certainly gives ample opportunity for so 
doing. Think of the storms we had last winter. It is 
doubtful whether even our new Northern purchase 
could surpass some of them, and certainly some of the 
recent rain-storms during their continuance afforded a 
fair sample of the time when the windows of heaven 
were opened and the flood began. 

It is delightful at such times to be snugly in the 
house, but how miserable to be out cf doors, New 
York in these matters isa century behin1 any other 
civilized city. The only refuge of a poor pedestrian at 
such a time is an omnibus ora car, and at such times 
their extraordinary capacities for crowding are taxed to 
the utmost. Imagine the luxury of being able to take 
a cab for about ten cents a mile. What a business they 
would do, and what a lot of money they would make. 
Why has not some one sense enouch to try it? 

* * * * * - 

Ye who imagine that rotundity of phrase measures 
profundity of meaning, that erudition can be attainei by 
a skimming of reviews, or that its cheap display shows 
a knowledge of human nature, purchase and peruse the 
tale of ‘‘ St. Twel’mo:” St. Twel’mo, the cuniform cyclo- 
pedist of Chattanooga. This little work is a timely 
satire upon the most prevailing literary fault of the 
time, the attempt at what is called fine writing and word- 
painting. 

As persons to whom the practice of chirography is an 
unaccu-tomed exercise, and orthography a science their 
knowledge of which is somewhat inaccurate, always 
when they write put every possible and impossible letier 
into the words, spelling which, for example, whitche, so 
there is a class of writers who think the use of 
large words a proof of greatness of thought, and crowd 
them all into their sentences, together with all the shreds 
of learning which the cyclopedia has furnished for them. 

There are certain writers of established merit, the 
imitations of whose manner and style have made ita 
question whether the world has not been rather injured 
than benefited by their labors. To the letters of Junius, 
for example, we are indebted for the numerous com- 
munications which crowd the columns of the press, 
the Southern press in particular, signed “ Pi iloveritas,” 
“Judex,” “Indignatio,” etc. The Dr. Johnson mania 
has passed away; Carlyle has become too outraceous 
with his verbal gymnastics for even his admirers; but 
Emerson is unquestionably to blame partially for the 
foggyness which results from the imitation of his mys- 
ticism. Emerson is always himself comprehensible, 
because he has a meaning, and a clearly marked one, 
but his imitators are “ tolerable and not to be borne.” 

With several of these persons the Semitic mind, 
the Semitic race, and Semitic things in general, are 
favorite subjects for disquisition. They are the gad- 
flies of the press, and should be disposed of sum- 
marily. Good, honest dullness has its merits; the 
world needs some considerable quantity of it. It used 


bulky quartos, which no man could ever open with the 
idea of finding light reading, so that it was his own 
fault if he was dissatisfied with it. And even now, in 
these days of magazines, there is an ample sphere for 
its useful display. A soporific is frequently quite as 
agreeable after dinner as some amusement, But for 
the word-painters, the windly mystics with their 
Semitic jargon, there is no excuse and no place. They 
are a positive nuisance, produciag a colic instead of 


common sense of the modern world should rise up and 
crush them. There is need of a vigilance committee 
| in the world of letters, for their impunity gives them 
greater boldness, Let all proper-minded persons set 


ful? 
* * * * * - * 
Has Mr. Greeley done more, by going bail for Mr, 
Davis (I don’t know why he should not {be called Jeff), 
for creating a conviction throughout the country that 


the matter looks now, it isa pretty quarrel all round. 


No one has a right to be astonished at any foolish a 
thing Mr. Greeley may do. He has an unquestioned | 


right to act in this way, and has, one would suppose, 





exercised it with rufficient constancy during tie past 1 


twenty years to have blunted the point of its novelty by 
this time. 

The release of Davis on bail is the meanest and most 
cowardly course that could be pursued, It has no merit 
of any kind, It is such & compromise as shirks every 


question and principle at stake, but is just the course i 


Mr. Greeley has advocated all through the war, and 
therefore it was to be expected he would support it now. 
And even if it was not, a love of liberty must lead every 
ove to protest against any body of men like the Loyal 
League undertaking to arraign him forit. One oi tn’ 


to find its sphere of labor in the heavy folios, and the | 


disposing to sleep. Their philosophy is worse than the 7 
bad spelling of the pretended humorists. The decent | 


their faces resolutely against them. Or why cannot a | 
plan for inducing them all to emigrate be made success- | 


treason is not a crime, than the Loyal League has for | 7 
furthering the already almost unbearable tyranny of | 
public opinion by summoning Mr. Greeley to answer [ 
before them for so doing? It is difficult to decide. As | 
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—— 4 
the most valusble of our personal rights is that of behaving 
ing) foolishly, tor it is the correlative of the rigat to Lenave 
wisely, and, further than this, is the necessary process 
our tor acquiring wisdom. 

: So that, honestly, the action of the Loyal League is a 
the niore insidious and dangerous attack against liberty 
was than the entire rebellion, which Davis was so instru- 
d to mental in causing. The whole affair is, therefore, a 
mes most mortifying one, from every point of view; and if 

the people of the country were not above the cowardice, 
cr as the folly and the insolenze which has been shown by 
the the rulers, leaders and influential persons concerned in 
give the whole matter, there would be but little hope for 
them. 
ood Amusements in the City. 
bout The most marked feature in city amusements, during 
os the week endirg Wednesday, May 29th, has been the 
but long-expected production of ‘ Treasure Trove” (said to 
b > iefrom the pen of Manager Leonard Grover) on Mon- 
usa- ‘ day evening the 20th, at the Olympic. The new play is 
hich magnificent in effects, and they are most skilliully pro- 
ist,” duced, especially the set of the piazza of Union at 
18%, S.atoga, the Falls of the Canagaga, and the interior of 
ver. the New Yo:k Stock Exchange. ‘Though a little diffuse 
at the time of first production, the play has much 
merit, in sparkling dialogue, naturalness and interest 
ot plot; the leading parts are very effectively rendered 
by Mr. G. H. Clarke as Allen Pierce, Mr. Stuart Robson 
as Larry Barnes, Miss Kate Newton as Grace Suydam, 
Mr. Whalley as Hastings the convict, &c. The piece 
has drawn splendidly, from the first, and will no doubt 
ae 6 enjoy the lengthened run which it well deserves. It is 
g the certainly much more worthy of attention than almost 
owers © | auy late production, * * * Quite a new sensation 
nn. was produced at Nivlo’s on Monday evening last, in what 
byan - was called the * renewing” of the “ Black Crook,” some 
y ; $20,000 worth ot new scenes, scenery and appointments 
grass, |) ve‘ng at that time added to the piece, together with the 
times addition of some twenty new leading danseuses from 
being d the best houses of Europe, with any quantity of new 
storm : ballets, marches and general magnificence. This gives 
the piece another six months’ lease of life beyond 
doubt. * * * At the Broadway, Mr. J. H. Hackett 
of the coacluded his second week on Saturday evening the 
bread  o5th, his last réles being Falstaff in ‘Henry the 
butter | Fourth,” Mons. Mallet, &2.; and he was succeeded on 
a con- Monday evening the 27th by Miss Lucille Western in her 
sensg'ional specialty of Lady Isabel and Madame Vivie, 
- in * East Lynne.” * * * At Wallack’s the “ Flying 
= Scud ” has continued its brilliant course, its popularity 
It is po doubt maintained and even added to by the inaugur- 
rchase ating of the Jerome Park Races, * * * At the New 
of the York Theatre the Worrell Sisters have continued suc- 
cessful in their two burlesques of “ Fra Diavolo” and 
rded & “Cinderella,” * * * At the Academy of Music the 
leaven Japanese have continued to draw exceptionally well, 
> with their Oriental gymnastics and acrobatics, * * 
in the ||) At Barnum’s Yankee Locke and the “‘Octoroon” have 
New passed away together, after a very successful career, 
a "> und they have been succeeded by Miss Leo Hudson, the 
pother @ Mazeppa equestrienne, who comes here 4 Gpoeeieey 
rianat 7% since the Museum has become almost enagerie. 
1times “§ The Museum has been drawing well, under the late 
xedto | | regime,asusual, * * * The Bowery Theatre, under 
to take the new management of Mr, Freligh, has been guccess- 
fully running Mr. Joseph Proctor, in “ Virginius 
88 they and other tragic gpecialties. * * * Manager Lingard 
make, has still been running light comedy and ballet, at his 
theatre on Broadway, late the * * * Mr. 
o Banvard is to open his New York Museum, Broadway 
, and Thirtieth street, about the Ist of June, and re- 
ane hearsals have already been called for the opening per- 
neiby  % formances. * * No musical events of interest 
‘shows | pending or in immediate progress, 
use the || 
1 cyclo- " 
timely ART GOSSIP. 
of the 5 
iword- + Fasronrvs has lately executed a fine chromo- 
* lithograph from Constant Mayer’s picture, ‘Love's 
ly is an _ Melancholy,” which, together with the chromo, is now 
ce their on view in Schauss’s Gallery. There is also to be seen 
always at the same place another life-sized picture by Mayer, en- 
le letier titled “‘ Poetic Thoughts.” This makes a good pendant to 
itche, So ue first-named picture, being of the same size, and em. 
use of > bodying a type of feminine beauty which contrasts 
lerowd | strongly with the pensive, fair-haired girl presented in 
shreds ' that composition. 
r them. Schauss has on exhibition, now, @ new picture by 
rit, the Oswald Achenbach. It is a large composition, the 
ade ita prominent object in which is a mass of ruined build- 
injured ings on the sea-shore, looming very dark and sharp 
Junius, against the amber bars of the sky. There are a num- 
1s com- ber of figures in the foreground, and the picture, 
> press, altogether, is a good example of the manner in which 
eritas,” ' this artist produces effects by means of contrasted 
pb inania | grays and yellows, 
raceous Another excellent picture in the same gallery is one 
18; but by Cornicilius, representing two young monks seated 
for the in the twilight on the edge of a piazza. One of them is 
‘ sie ’ playing on a violoncello, There is a deal of mystery in 
us mys "the treatment of the shadows, woods and waters 
ensible, ~~ beyond, with the herons dropping down from aloft. 
ced one, _— Peeuliar as this picture is in manner, there is yet a 
orne.” great deal of poetry about it, and connoisseurs will not 
s mind tail to regard it with care. 
al . Among the modern painters of still-life, few can 
Eat, are compete with Degroffe, examples of whose works are 
he gad- to be found in our city galleries, now and again. There 
of sum- is a picture by this artist now on view in Schauss’s 
its; the Gallery—a composition of flowers, rich vases, em- 
It used broidered textures, and a bronze statuette, each of these 
ath objects being finished and wrought up with a skill that 
and the may well be called marvelous, 
with the At Knoedler’s Gallery there are now on exhibition 
his own two fine pictures by the famous French painter Dubufe. 
now, in The story embodied in these compositions, which are 
here for life-size, is that of a young consc pt who has a scene 
ite with his sweetneart as he is about leaving for service. 
quite as The second picture shows the same young man, look- 
But for ing now somewhat worn, with one arm in a sling, 
th their while with the other be holds to his breast his now 
. They joyous “‘ Jeannette.” These fine pictures are executed 
ttead of with remarkable vigor of dra and dramatic force. 
the A new picture by Kauffmaon is now to be seen at 
than : Knoedler’s Gallery. It is entitled ‘‘ Abe Lincoln’s First 
® decent Dollar,” and is founded upon an episode that happened 
yup and in the early !ife of the late President. Mr. Lincoln is 
mmittee here represented as a y man of the hard-workin 
es them | class. He stands ina boat at the margin of the Ohio, an 
agg contemplates with a pleased expression a silver dollar 
— oe given to him by some unseen person whom he has just 
cannot a ferried across. This picture will bly be ular 
success- on account of the incident upon which it is , but 
: we do not think that the artist’s conception of that 
* — has been worked out in a way to make the 
story clear. 
for Mr, W. Bradford is again about to visit the rugged coast 
led Jeff), of Labrador, with a view of — turther 
ntry that materials for pictures of accidents by ice and flood. He 
» has for purposes, on this occasion, to take a pay of ladies 
of fl and gentleman with him, and has, with a view to this, 
fanny ' engaged a fast and sea-worthy steamer, which will be 
) answer ready to leave this port on the 12th of June. Mr. 
‘ide. AS & Bradford has already, in his studio, a vast collection of 
round. studies made by him on the lonely northern shores, 
» foolish many of which are curious for the fidelity with which 
Sewer h+ has reproduced the forms of the roc 
estion and shingle characteristic of the Labrador coasts. He 
SU ppose, has lately made arrangements for having a chromo- 
tue past lithograph, on a large scale, executed from his picture, 
yvelty by “Crushed by Icebergs,” which was exhibited here a 
year since, 
nd most 
no merit 
ks every BOOK NOTICES, 
e arse 
a aaa Tae History or a Movrnurcn or Brean, axp 
¢o dine rvs Errect oN MEN aND Anrmars. By Jean Mace. 
¢ it now. Translated from the French by MRs. ALFRED GaTTY. 
ul every New York: American News Company. - 
he 7 This is a delightful litfle work, the object of which is 
pe oi tn’ 








to present many of the wost important truths of physi- 





Ology in such a form as not only to be within the com- 
pas3 of juvenile minds, but with such abundance end 
simplicity of illustration as to constitute a very attract- 
ive book for children. Among the subjects treated of 
are the hand, the tongue, the teeth, the throat, the 
stomach, the heart, arterial and venous blood, atmo- 
sphe:ic pressure, the action of the lungs, combustion, 
anima! heat and nutrition. The second part of the 
work is dev t:d to the physiology of beasts, birds, 
fishes, repti’.s, plants, etc. Though the book is de- 
signed for the .nstruction and amusement of children, 
older persons will find themselves much interested in 
its perusal. No stronger evidence of the value of the 
Work can be given than the fact that in France it has 
pussed through seventeen editions. The importance of 
t « truths contained in it and the pleasing manner m 
w. ich they are taaght should win for this work an cx- 
tc_sive popularity, 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Stormcurr. By Mansrrecp T. Watworrts. 
New York: Carleton. 


Sr. Twer’mo. By C. H. Wenv. 


American News Company. 


Tue Art Journar, for May. New York: Vir- 
tue & Yors on, No. 12 Dey street. 


New York: 


THE FOUR STROKES OF THE BARON 
BRISSE. 


{fue Baron Brisse, upon whom has deseend- 
ed what remains ot the mantle of Brillat Savarin, is 
writing for a Parisian journal a series of articies treat- 
ing the intricate subject ot gastronomy ircm an estheti- 
co-practical point of view. Their reproduction in Eng- 
lish may prove of some advantage here, since we are 
gastronomically far behind other naticns.]} 








TIE PREVIOUS STROKE, 


Every serious dinner should have as a prefude its 
previous stroke ; this is an old usage which our fathers 
took care not to miss, and wiich in Russia, I said it re- 
cently, is to a dinner what the prologue is to a piay in 
the theatre. In France the drinkers of absinthe have 
made the previous stroke an excess which they repeat 
twice during the day; but those persens who are re- 
puted serious and the ladies have allowed the habit to 
fallinto disuse. This is wrong. The previous stroke 
should always, the actual customs of society presenting 
no difficulty in its way, be offered in the parlor, since 
there is a triple advantage in so doing; it excites the 
appetite of the guests, it aids in instantly treaking the 
ice which often exists between them, and even, in case 
of need, calms their impatience if there is any delay. 
The previous stroke, in France, in those houses where 
it still remains in use, consists of vermouth, bitter, 
absinthe, rum or brandy, which are offered the guests 
before dinner. Formerly it was considered as the wine 
of honor, and the host himself served it to his guests, 
commencing with the person whom he wisted to honor. 
Without inquiring whether the previous stroke does in 
fact dispose to eating more, if it only calms the inquie- 
tude of the stomach its use should be maintaine1. 


THE AFTER STROKE. 


This recomforting follows immediately after the soup; 
it ia generally in use, and consists of a small glass of 
pure wine. Fashion demands that it shall be taken in 
Madeira, which being almost always none of it, I greatly 
disapprove. 

Madeira, like Rhine wines, should be drank while 
eating fish. 

The after stroke should be taken in the wine upon the 
table, so as to be commonly drank, and it is at this mo- 
ment that we judge of the dinner we are about to make, 
for the first care of the host is to have commonly an 
agreeable wine, with which every one could make « re. 
past, if it suited him, from one or another motive, not 
to abandvn himself to the felicity of extra wines. 

The serious degustation which results from the after 
stroke, as it obliges every host to furnish good ordinary 
wines, produces one of the most salutary of customs 
which it is our duty to preserve religiously. 


THE MIDDLE STROKE. 


The middle stroke, which in Normandy is called 
making a bole, and consists of brandy, is transformed 
in the feasts of our day into sherbet, rum-punch, etc., 
etc., and is served between the entrées and the roast; it 
is a derogation from the ancient principles, since the 
middle stroke shou d be taken after the roast. In this 
matter I beg leave to cite an authority, Master Grimod 
de la Reyniere, allowing him to define this so desirable 
a stroke: 

“he middle stroke has taken this name from the 
moment when it comes. 

* It is to the city of Bordeaux, so dear from so many 
points of view to the gormands and the vinographe, 
that we owe this admirable invention, a stroke of 
genius which gives us the ability to make a second 
dinner, and in some way doubles the strength of even 
the weakest stomach. 

“Between the roast and the entremets, that is to say 
toward the middle of the dinner, in Bordeaux, we see 
the doors of the feasting hall open, and there appears 
a young girl of eighteen to twenty, tall, blonde, well 
made, and whose features must be engaging. She has 
her arms bare up to the shoulder, and holds in one 
hand a walnut tray, on which are as many glasses as 
there are guests, and in the other a crysial decanter 
filled with Jamaica rum, or absinthe, or vermouth 
(though this last liquor belongs more especially to the 
previous than to the middle stroke. Thus armed, our 
Hebe makes the circuit of the table, commencing with 
the greatest gormand or the most qualified of the 
guests. She pours out to each a glass of the bitter 
nectar she is charged to distribute, and then retires in 
silence, 

“The effect of the middle stroke is almost magical. 
We will leave to the doctors the trouble of explaining 
the reasons why, and limiting ourselves to telling the 
results, we will say that each gormand feels himself in 
the same condition as when he sat down to the table, 
and is ready to do honor t> a second dinner. Thus the 
principal care of the host should be to not produce the 
middle stroke too late, since each one would then, on 
leaving the table, have an appetite remaining.” 

I now resume, since it is necessary that we should 
not forget the dazzling stroke, which I call the sun 
stroke. 

THE, SUN STROKE. 


The diminutive for sun stroke is dazzlette ; this word 
is admirable; it describes most happily the swee; 
hilarity which is sometimes found at the bottom of a 
bottle, and makes a real happiness of it. To be 
damletic is to have received from heaven a ray which, 
always too fugitive, falls full on the brow. 

The sun stroke is more than a ray from a star; those 
who are touched by it b unfortunate, and are 
entitled to every indulgence; and for them particularly 
have indulgences been crested. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the host whose generous wines have surpassed 
their end, to withdraw the victim from all profane 








struck, knows no more how to drink than he who gives 
himself 2u indigestion knows how to eat; and I ask you 
if he is not much more to be pitied than blamed ? 





REV. DR, CUYLER’S CHURCH, 


Editors of Frank Leslie’s Newspaper : 


In your issue of May 25th I observe a view of my 
church which is erroneously styled ‘* Congregational.” 
It is a Presbyterian church. The building will hold 
2,000 persons, and the number of our communicant 
members is 1,070. Please make this correction, and 
oblice, Yours, respecttully, 

Brooklyn, May, 1867. THEO. L. CUYLER. 











Laying the Corner-stone of Howard Mission 
and Home for Little Wanderers, 


THE ceremony of laying the corner-stone of 
the new building of the Howard Mission and Home for 
Little Wanderers, at No. 40 New Bowery, took place on 
Wednesday, May 15. Mr. Joseph Hoxie, President ot 
the Board of Managers of the Mission, presided, and 
opened the proceedings with remarks appropriate to 
the occasion, which were listened to most attentively 
by the large concourse of people present. The benefi- 
ciaries of the institution then sang a glee. Music by 
Gratulla’s Seventh Regiment Band accompanied the 
voices of the children, and added greatly to the enter- 
taining features of the ovcasion. A‘ter remarks by 
various persons interested in this admirable scheme of 
charity, a box containing the act of incorporation and 
the constitution ef the Mission, reports of prominent 
benevolent institutions of the city, the principal relig- 
ious, daily and literary journals of the city, the names 
of donors contributing $150 and upward to the Mission 
fund, and coins and currency, was by Mr. Hoxie de- 
p-sited in the usual mznner in the corner-stone, and 
lirmly enclosed by a covering of cement. Before the 
stone was placed in the position designed for it, Mr. 
Hoxie, taking a trowel in his right hand, said: ‘‘ This 
is av instrument used by masons for cementing their 
work. We now intend to use it for cementing brotherly 
love, charity and Christian benevolence,” saying which 
he smoothed the mortar which had been placed on the 
foundation-stone. This ceremonial being over, the cor- 
ner-stone was hoisted and placed on its foundation, 
whereupon Mr. Hoxie spoke as follows: “It now re- 
mains for me to conclude this ceremony. In the name 
of God and humanity, in the name of morality and re- 
ligion, in the name of benevolence and brotherly love, I 
lay this corner-stone.”” Three strokes were then given 
with a hammer upor the stone, which ended the im- 
pressive ceremony. Handel's grand Hallelujah Chorus 
was then given by the children, after which the assem- 
bly dispersed. 

A noticeable feature of this corner-stone-laying cere- 
mony was the interest which the residents of the im- 
mediate neighborhood seemed to manifest in the exer- 
cises, The immense tenement-houses surrounding the 
place seemed to teem with human beings. Every win- 
dow had its gazing occupants, and even the roofs of the 
buildings were thronged with spectators, who probably 
never before had witnessed a similar scene. Among 
those who gathered around the platform where the ex- 
ercises were had were many of the most squalid speci- 
mens of that low, degraded type of humanity which is 
so prvlific in the Fourth Ward, who looked with wonder 
upon the scene, 

The new buildim: is to be constructed in the best 
possible manner, and of the most substantial material, 
The Board of Manazers intend to make it as complete 
in all its departments as modern improvements and 
architectural skill can make it. Besides those furnished 
with shelter in the Mission, it is designed to accommo- 
date 1,000 children as day and Sunday-school scholars, 
Poor, homeless and friendless girls will be provided 
with lodging, food and pecuniary assistance. The build- 
ing, it is expected, will be completed by the first of 
August next. Its entire cost will be $150,000. Over 
7,000 children have been cared for by the Mission dur. 
ing the past six years. Last year the whole number 
was 1,633, and the daily attendance amounted to nearly 
400. Uuatil the completion of the new structure, the 
Mission will occupy a building (a dilapidated rookery) 
in the New Bowery, the lease of the old premises having 
expired on the 1st of May. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK, 
Domestic, 


— The yacht America, which it will be remembered 
gained the victory in England the of the great 
London Exhibition, is now at the Naval Academy of 
Annapolis, and is used for giving the cadets practical 
instruction in seamanship. After her success in Eng- 
land, she was bought, dismantled and laid on the shelf, 
but during the recent war, was refurnished and used asa 
blockade-runner, captured by one of the national vessels, 
and turned over to her present uses. 


— While the Government tax on whisky is $2 a 
gallon, whisky may be bought for $1 50a gallon. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Government does not 
collect its tax, and the question arises whether it would 
not be better for all parties to so diminish the tax that 
honest men could afford to pay it. Such a course of 
action would give the Government more revenue, and 
by removing temptation destroy a great deal of roguery, 
and by diminishing the army of spies save the sad con- 
sequences of the public demoralization now so com- 
mon, 





The latest bugbear discovered by the Southern 
press is the danger of what they call a “ war of races,”’ 
One would suppose that the whole tribe of Southern 
political prophets would learn from the events of the 
iast five years that their most important duty was to 
keep still, and mind their own business, but it seems 
that the most difficult task of Southern reconstruction 
is to reconstruct the Southerners, 


— The World seems to be affected with an inter- 
mittent desire to make itself an illustrated paper, but 
its attempts have so far been hardly successful. 


—— Aman named Sinclair, who isin the Penitentiary 
at Philadelphia, has made a confession concerning the 
swindling transactions in which he has been engaged, 
in which he criminates by name several of the members 
of the detective police. The story of the whole series 
of transactions is more interesting than the most 
exciting yellow-covered novel. 


—— Governor B. F. Perry, of South Carolina, has 
written a second letter on reconstruction, which is an 
admirabie sample of the peculiar conquered but not 
subdued, union-secesh, anti-radical friend of the negro 
views of a South Carolinian at the present juncture, 
before he has ceased te speak of acts which “ sully the 
fair escutcheon of the Palmetto State,” and its “ edu- 
cated, refined, and gallant people.” 


— The firm of Fraser, Trenholm & Co., of Liver- 
pool, is reported to have failed. This house is the 
English branch of the Charleston firm of John Freser 
& Co. It will be remembered that in the bombardment 
of Fort Sumter one of the most effective guns used was 
a rifled cannon sent to South Carclina by this firm as a 
present. During the war - 4 were the European 
bankers of the Coniederacy, were largely in the blockade- 
running business, and were said to have made $15,000,- 
000. Perhaps they had it invested in Confederate bonds, 
or may have used it in help along Mr. Trenholm’s— 
one of the partners—financial management of the last 





gaze; I say victim, because be who makes himself thus 





years of the Confederacy. 


— The military authorities have taken the govern- 
Ment of Mobile into tucir hands, Perhaps after u whi'e 
the Southerp people muy learn that to creat: a riot is 
not the way to su; press obnoxious truth, siuce tue day 
for such action hus gone by. 

—— The Grand Jury have reported that the Tombs is 
a disgrace; that its accomodations are d plorably ic- 
sufficient; and that if it is allowed to contin ie in its 
present disgraceful condition, the responsibility and 
shame belongs to the people. Tur same terms of con- 
demnation are used concerning many of the station- 
houses. As all the persous confined in these p'aces are 
only accused, and as many of tem are aiterward found 
innocent, the shameful injustice of their use is evideut. 
Our entire system of treatment of accused persons and 
criminals requires to be overhauled and correct:d; as 
tow conducted it is a school for the promotion of crime, 
justead of an attempt to suppress and reform it, 


—— Ata recent meeting of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Rev. Dr. Douglas pro- 
sented the following preamble and resolutions: 
Whereas, General Synod at its last meeting reaffirmed 
the principles of the Reformed Presbyterian Church on 
the subject of psalmody, and declared that the one hun- 
dred and fifly Scripture Psalms only are to be used in 
the public social worship of God; and 

Whereas, George H. Stuart, Esq., asserted boldly on 
the fluor of this Synod that he was in the habit of sing- 
ing hymns of human composition in direct contraven- 
tion and Cefiance of the Jong established and reaffirmed 
law of the Church on the subject; therefore, 

Resolved, That the seat of George H. Stuart, Esq., in 
this Synod be and it herby is declared vacant. 

Resolved, That he be referred to the session of the 
First Reformed Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
to be dealt with for a “‘ gross violation of the «stablished 
order of this Church in the use of human psaimody, ac- 
cording to the order and discipline of the Church ia 
such cases.”’ 

The presentation of these resolutions gave rise to 
considerable debate as to ihe best disposition to make 
ot them. They were finally tabled, to be brought up 
for consideration at such time as the Synod might in 
future direct, 


—— Gerritt Smith ended a speech he recently made 
to the negroes in Richmond, and which is printed in 
full by the Richmond papers, with the advice that they 
should abstain from rum, so that “a man who doesn’t 
drink rum ” should serve as a definition of a negro, 
The advice is excellent, but unfortunately to be fully 
successful would necessitate the consumption of rum 
by white men. 


—— The recently published history of the secret de- 
tective service suggests a doubt whether we, as a nation, 
should feel most mortified at having in our midst per- 
sons capable of such rascality as the service deiected, 
or such detectives as their history shows them to be, 


— The recent discovery of four volumes of State 
papers in a public library in Philadelphia, which wore 
stolen years ago from the collection of the Privy Coun- 
cil in England, suggests the unsettled condition of the 
law in such cases, In France any volume found to 
have belonged to a public collection is immediately re- 
turned to it. In England it is not, and thousands ot 
volumes bearing the stamp of public librarics are in 
private collections, and are sold publicly at the book 
auctions. In France no auctioneer would dare sell such 
avolume. The library of Philadelphia gave these vol- 
umes to Mr. Hepwo:th Dixon, who discovered what 
they were,and he immediately returned them where they 
belonged. It would seem that the managers of the 
library are as ignorant of their duty as most American 
librarians seem to be. What right have they to vive 
away the books to any but the rightful owners? It is 
known smong the small public interested in such mat- 
ters that manurcripts stolen from the public records in 
Washingion are frequently offered tor sale by the deal- 
ors in such things, while the Astor Library, a few years 
ago, sold for waste paper to a dealer in Ann street vol- 
umes of police records during Louis Philipre’s reign, 
which were stamped with the Fleur de lys, and had evi- 
dently been stolen at the sacking of the Palais Royal. 

Foreign. 

— The Warsaw High School is to be made a Pan- 
slavistic University, in which all the Slavonic languages 
are to be studied, Russian is to be the lancuage used 
for the lectures, but Polish, Czceh, Servian and Croatian 
will be made the objects of study. 


—— In Caleutta recently, Baboo Gyancudra Mohun 
Tagore, a barrister at law, delivered a lecture upon “ the 
fu ure prospects of India,” in which he said that Max 
Muller, Goldsmith, and the other leading students of 
language in Europe, were of the opinion that Greek 
could not be understood thoroughly without s know- 
ledge of Sanscrit, and as all the humanity of Euro 
came from the Greek, they, the Hindoos, who had the 
Sanscrit as their own language, were at the fountain- 
head, He advised his hearers to study law—constitu- 
tional law in particular—and then dispersing through 
the country, commence an agitation, having for 1ts ob- 
ject the demanding from the English Government the 
right for India to be represented in the House of Com- 
mons. 


—— The terms Bull and Bear, as applied to the con- 
flicting interests at the Stock Exchange, sre used with 
the same meaning in an essay by a Mr. Mortimer, en- 
a “Every Man his own Broker,” and published in 

762. , 

een Victoria has recently invested seven 
Knights of the Bath with the Grand Cross, the Ribbon 
and Badge of the Military Division of the First Class, 
and twenty Knights Commanders ot the Second Clase 
with their appropriate insignia. Though che nsmes of 
the fortunate persons thus honored have hardly been 
heard before, yet their immortality is now, of course, 
secure, 

—— Massey, the principal informer in the Fenian 
trials, was an officer in the Confederate army. It is 
questionable whether he will ever have another oppor- 
tunity to condense into so few years so much of the 
basest perjury as he has in the last six. 

—— The employers of Paris have granted an advance 
of ten per cent. to the tailors who have been on a strike, 
so that the shops are again open, and the tear of com. 
pulsory sans culottism is removed. 

— The Swedish Chamber has sent a vote of 
thanks to John Ericsson, who is a Swede, {or the ser- 
vice he has done his native country, in designing 
vessels for its navy. One of Mr. Ericsson's vessels is a 
small gunboat, for use in shallow water, carrying one 
gun, and propelled by hand-power. 

—— Mr. E. K. Karslake, a member of Parliament, 
says in a letter, that he has been requested hy a lady, 
in case Mr. Mill’s proposition tor extending the right of 
suffrage to women is pressed to a vote, to amend it by 
proposing that the right should be made dependent 
upon the fact that the woman appearing at the polis has 
nursed her own baby. 

—— In the Canton of Dietrich, Luxemburg, there 
are three small villages named Schlindermanderscheid, 
Oberschlindermanderscheid, and Niederscolindermen- 
derscheid, and it is supposed that one of the reasons 
why the French government gave up its claiu to the 
country so willingly was on account of the manifest 
impossibility of ever Frenchifying these names. From 
Schlesdadt, another little town, they have already 
made Celestat, but what could they hope to do with 
Nederschlindermanderscheid. 

—— They are clever men, the French economists, 
Eight of them were recently appointed a Monetary 
Commission, and one of the first questions pressed to 
a vote was the propriety of adopting either gold or 
silver as the standard. The Commission thereupon 
voted by five to three that gold and silver shail both be 
standards, and both unchangeable. This is precisely 
equivalent to saying that you may contract debts in one 
currency and pay them in another, and has stung M, 
Michel Chevalier into resignation. ‘In presence bf 
this vote,” he writes, “I beg of you, Monsievr jg 
Ministre, to accept my resignation. It would be, it 
seems to me, a loss of time to attend long sittings in a 
Commission of which the majority votes with enthu. 
siasm what all men in Europe acquainted with the sub 
ject consider as asinine [une @neric}).” M. Chevalier ia 
too intolerant of human stupidity. It takes time to 
teach men that when you borrow butter you enght not 








to pay in milk; but tney will learn it one day —they wil) 
learn it, 
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INTERIOR OF THE OLD ADMIRALTY COURT, LONDON—RECENTLY DEMOLISHED. 


interior of the Old Admiralty Court, Doc- 
tors’ Commons, London. vre, Paris. 

We give this week another illustration of a portion of The g'‘ittering court of Gulliver’s Liliputian friends 

Doctors’ Commons, London, which should be examined | seemed to have been removed recently from the land of 


Children’; Fancy-Dress Ball at the Lou. 














FANCY DRESS JUVENILE BALL GIVEN BY GENERAL FLEURY, AT THE LOUVRE, PARIS. 


in connection with the illustration published in the 
issue for last week of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. Doctors’ Commons is now in process of 


fancy to the Louvre, where an excited crowd of minja- 
ture kings, queens, courtiers, pierrots and shepherd- 
esses danced to the gay strains of Strauss’s band, in the 
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WHEELING-CHAIRS FOR FATIGUED AND INFIRM VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


OPENING OL THE AGRICULTURAL AND INDU 


t: cy, “Jl n’y a plus d’enfants.’”’ The exterior stair 
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i The Pictorial Spirit ot the European Illustrated Press. 





STRIAL EXHIBITION AT SAIGON, COCHIN CHINA, 


or ceive their guests, a duty of which they acquitted , satins and jewels. General and Madame Fleury second 
hen.selyes with so much grace and gallantry that a | ed their children in doing the honors, and, after wel- 
vex of the *‘ good old times ”’ might have been tempted | coming the visitors with kisses, sent them on toward 


- | the grand saloon, where the musicians, in pink domi- 








case and portico of the Cour Caulaincourt were blazing 
with gas; the central basin, into which bronze monsters 
spouted illuminated jets of water, was decorated with 





demolition, and the various courts which held their | saloons of the Grand Ecuyer of Louis Napoleon. A 
sessions within its limite will be accommodated in the | grand costume ball was given by General Flieury’s two 
new buildings, the designs for which have recently | little sons, who, proudly wearing the braided coats of 
been accepted. gendarmes of Louis XV., were posted in the outer saloon. . 
| 
' 





. UNITED STA MACHINE DEPARTMENT AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. j 


masses of flowers, and from eight o’clock in the evening 

2 long file of carriages deposited on the steps innumer- 
able groups of masks, whose small hearts beat, some 
timidly, some boldly, and all impatiently, under their 


yw 


Lu ahigs 


THE POPE WASHING THE FEET OF TH 








MODEL COW STABLES AT THE PARIS EXHIBITIO““. 


noes, were playing quadrilles and polkas. Many of the 
juvenile cavaliers showed decided symptoms of bash- 
fulness, which were not abated by the various difficult 





TURKISH BATHS AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


ties arising from spurs catching in little trains, and 
swords getting irritatingly into the way of small legs. 
But their masculine courage soon returned, for half an 
hour later the understanding seemed perfect every 
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where, conversation ran high, and a Robinson Crusoe 


with a big umbrella was enthusiastically proposing to a 
Queen of Chess a delightful sojourn in a desert island. 
The two daughters of the Princess de Metternich were 
dressed one en vivandiire, the other as a Tapagause of 
1867, with sweeping train and microscopic fan} Misa 
Thompson was literally covere’) wi h brilhants. Mlle. 
de Verdierc «ppeared as a Hussar, Mile. Espinasse as 
shepherdess, Mile, Dolphus as Irish Bride. Four 
future beauties represented Chatte Blanche, Diane 
Chasseresse, Gipsy and Snow, amid 2 crowd of Louis 
XV’s. lurlequins, margnises, and pages, dazzling in 
color and glitiering wit diamonds and spanzies. A 
comic piece was ena¢ted by an actor and actréss of the 


Palais Royal. Fenfan Bensitor, the clever boby of the 
Vaudeville, played her best socnes, and then threw hor. | 
self into the arms of a guardsman, who carried her off j 


in a galop, and the evening ended with a giddy ronde, 

in which 2 fcw grown-up people joined, tor even elder 

feet tingle Mapatiently after four hours of Strauss’s 

gayest mayic. 

Wheeling Chairs for Fatigued or Invalid 
Visitors to the Paris Exposition. 

* "The enormous extent of the building for the Great 


Exposition, and the interest excited by the constant ! 


variety of the display, fatigues a viettor almost before 
he is aware of it, To remedy this trouble, and also to 
enable invalids to enjoy the Exposition, these wheeling- 
chairs are provided for the use of visitors at very small 
cost. In Europe, at all exhibitions of this kind, as well 


as in the public parks, and seaside resorts, these chairs | 
are one 0: the established institutions, and are a great | 


convenience. 


The Piechtne Gallery for the United States 
at the Great Exposition, Paris. 

The American machinery department in the great 
Expasition, of which we publish an illustration, at pres- 
ent commands the largest share of inte:est in connec- 
tion with mechanical contrivances. Tie decorations of 
the department itself offer a gorgcous contrast to the 
plainer and more matter-of-fact ornementation, or 
rather want of ornament, in the British section. Then 
thero is the great planing-machine by Sellers, of Phila- 
delphia; and that very attractive machine for making 
molds in papier-mache for stereotype-castings. At this 
marvelous engine the compositor sits at a sort of me- 
chanical pianoforte, and plays not notes but shapes. 
At the depression of each key a type impresses its form 
on the soft paper, and against the face of the matrix, 
thus formed, the type-metal is cast to make the ste~en- 
type plate. The water machinery in the American de- 
partment is attractive for the cooling splash of the con- 
stent-y flowing stream; but, in truth, there are so many 
interesting mechanical objects there, and the depart- 
ment itself is so decorated, that it is likely to maintain 
its position as one of the great features of the show, 
and is never without a crowd of wondering acmirers. 


Agricultural and Industrial Show at 
Sagon, Cochin.China. 


The rage for great exhibit’ons of industry is spread- 
ing all over the world. This illustration shows the 
opening of one inaugurated in the French colony in 
Cochin-China, and is an evidence of the progress of 
civilization inaugurated by the spread of commerce. 
Model Cow Stable at the Paris Exposition. 

This illustration shows the stable erected in tho park 
surrounding the building of the Great Exposition, re- 
Jeecenting the model tarm of the district Seine and 


Turkish Baths at the Great Exposition. 


This illustration shows the building erected in the 
park ofthe Great Exposition for the Turkish baths. This 
mame is applied to this system of warm and dry air 
bathing, though it was not invented by the Turks, but 
was the system used by ali the nationsot antiquity, and 
was adopted by the Turks when they captured Constan- 
tinople and found the bath-houses ready built to their 
han This style of bathing, by perspiration, is most 
delicious and valuable for its medicinal! effects. 


Holy Week at Rome—The Pope Washing 
the .Feet of Thirteen Apostics on Holy 
Thursday. 


This ceremony is one of the most striking in Rome, 
ond is intended to recall the similar act of Christ. 
During the whole week Rome is filled with devout pil- 
grims, who gather from all parts of the world, and this 
ceremony is the crowning one. It has, of course, be- 
come now only asymbol, and not an act of real humility ; 
on still, even as a symbol, it isinteresting and instruc- 

ive, 








Inklings of the Past, Present and Future of 
our Metropolitan Police. 


Russta used to be the best policed country 
in the world, but we are coming to it, bland reader, we 
are coming to it, and New York may yet be disciplined 
in the way St. Petersburg used to be. In the latter city, 
not many years ago, a gentlemen was liable to be hauled 
up if he wore too thick a cravat, or one that was too 
thin, and in either case he used to be caned—a punish- 
ment also meted out to him if he happened not to wear 
any cravat at all. The cane was used with so much 
freedom by the Russian police of that period, that cave 
canem was suggested by a witty young man about Mos- 
cow 28 an appropriate motto for St. Petersburg, a sally 
for which he was immediately taken up by the police 
and caned. As yet we have not seen the cane used by 
our dear native policeman, except in the Old Bowery 
Theatre, where it is nightly laid over the knuckles of 
the effervescent juveniles who criticise ‘oo freely the 
construction of the pantomimes. Let us hope for bet- 
ter times. 

The policeman of old New York, far away back in the 
distant times, was a dreadful muff compared with the 
accomplished and gentlemanly man who watches over 
our morals now, and reculates our goings to and fro, 
as if we were pendulums and lived in clocks. He wore 
trunk-hose, and doublets and jerkins, and a hat with 
a feather in it—a real, good 
plume, you know, and not 
the stiff cock-tail at fifteen 
cents affected by the po- 
liceman of our period. He 
earried a iantern and a 
quarter-staff, but no revol- 
ver, which, alas! rendered 

it impossilble for him to 
shoot a young man 

through the bridge of the 
. nose, the dome of the 

head, and the crown of 
the hat, for negiecting to 
have a number ov the 
shait of his cart, es one of 
our efficicnt patrollists did 
the other day. He attacked 
his beer w.th zeal, though 
not after the manner in 
which the policeman of 
our period is instructed 
to attack it. He neither 
chewed tobacco, com- 
pounded with houses of 
bad reputation, nor had a 
salary of ouc (housayd dol- 
lars a year, in all of which 





| respects of course he was painfully inferior to the pro- 
| gressive patrolman of our period. With the assistance 
| of his Jantern, he Was occasi0naly enabled to obtains 


glimpse of an honest man—a happiness which very | 
rarely falls to the lot of our P of the P —especially sitice | 


that cruel war came to be over. Perhaps he hada more 
abiling faith in rectitude of conduct than some of our 
model modern prot+ctors of the peace display but that 
was his weakness. Lt us not dilate upon it he is dead 
and gone long ago. De mortuis, etc. Poace to his ashes. 
May his repose 
shall not look upon his lik« «cain, 








‘* WHEREVER YOU SEE A POT OF BEER, HIT 1T!”’ 


Yet there is a massive grandeur about the Brondway 
squadsman of the current generation, tu which we fee: 
bound to render homage. No applicant is enlisted iio 
the Broadway squad unless he can furiiish g.01 refer- 
ences with regard to his family connections. He must 
measure six feet high, or over, in his cotion socks; 
prove his ability to put up a fi‘ty-s’x dollar—no, no, we 
mean fifty-six pound weight—and it is absolutely neces- 
sary /or him to be master of s‘x languages and the sit- 
uation. See whata five specimen of a man, physically, 
Mr. Jus'ice Connolly is; we mean the ‘‘ Big Judge,”’ who 
lately tought a drawn battle, according to the vew rules 
of the P. R. (Police Ring), against Superintendent Ken- 
nedy, Here is a portrait of 


“THI UiG JUDGE,” 


which will enable you placid reader, to judge for your- 
self. Well, it is a tradition in the force, that this great 
man, before he came to be a judge, was a candidate for 
enlistment into the Broadway squad, and was rejected 
on the grounds of his being familiar with two languages 
only—Enzlish and Irish to wit. Deportment is another 
branch of science in which the Broadway squadsman 
is obliged to be proficient. Observe with what an air 
he escorts ladies over the tempestuous crossing, some- 
times placing his gloved palm gallantly upon a ceinture, 
when the waist happens to be slender, and slightly 
poising himself on his toes as it about to gyrate madly 
into the mazes of the giddy waltz. Of a piece with his 











| 





| 


| 


other accomplishments is his culture in the art of music. 
His performance on the tin whistle must be familiar to 
all who walk Broadway in the crowded hours ot the day, 
when wheels locks, and coaches block, and belles flock 

Immense, nay, tabulous offes of salary have been made 
(o members of the squad, from time to time, by Mr. 
Thomas Baker, the .ble conductor at the Olym) 

Theatre, who once meditated a ‘‘8am Polka” tor hi: 

orchestra, w:th 1eal tm whistle effects; but these not}: 

and devoted men declined, one and all, to accept tl: 
easy and lucrative positions thus offered to them, nre- 
ferring, like the Trubadours of old, to devote thei 

music, as well as their manners, to the serv.ce of beauty 
and fashion only. 

The policeman of Mackerelville is of quite a different 
style from him ot the Broadway squad. He is generally 
short and pudgy, although muscular, soas to be on « par 
with the muscle-men by whom Mackerelville is generally | 
kept ina muss. He turns up his trowsers at the ankle | 
when the waysare muddy, and the Broadw:y squadsman 
turns up his nose at him for doing so, and then 
complacently taps with his whip bis own high-legged, 
varnished boots. The dissolute little boys with whom | 
all that quarter of the city teems are @ source of con- | 
stant vigilance to the patrolman ot Ma:ker-lville, whose 
life cannot be a happy one, for he is continually trying 





to run them down, and they always beat him on wind 
and speed. No; the life that is fizzled out in failures 
like these cannot be a happy one; and the Mackere}- 
ville policeman must wilt and becom: dysp:ptic at a 
comparatively early stage Of his existence, crushed by 
the consciousness that he has lived very much :n vain. 
So much for the types or police character, past and | 
present, to which we 
time is not far distant when these types will be wiped 
out. There looms before us, on the near future, the 
| coming policeman by whom the manners and customs of 
| the citizens of New York are to be controjled, Already 
' it is whispered that he is to be armed with a musket and 








light in his last garbagesbox. “We , 





ve thus briefly referred. The 











bayonet, and supplied with’ sixty rounds of ball cart- 
tidge made up ir a sandwich-box, so as to neutralize 
the notion of his being a military despot. It has been 
suggested, arid not without reason, that in addition to 
these weapons, our progressivelpoiiceman ought to be 
armed with an Irish pike. <A step like this would make 





TilIs ls TUE CLEAREST IDEA WE HAVE AT PRESENT OF AN 
IRISH PIKE. 


‘the foree more popular with the governing class than it 
now is, and would have an indirect influence in secttring 
votes. Of course he is to have sword, too; and it 


| ought to be very long, and sharp, with a curve in it like 


the scimetar of « Junizory. Thus armed, and with his 


hair closely cropped to make lim still more like a real 
soldier, our policeman will cut a very imposing figure, 
some idea of which we have attempted to convey in the 
accompanying sketch. 

The cra of the improved metropolita. policeman will 
be the beginning of the Millenn'um. Let the aathorities 
of Barnum’s Museum look to this, and make prepara- 
tions tor the lion to occupy a double-bedded room with 
the two-headed lamb. 

It may be irritating at first for the householder to 
find the insignia of protection at his hall-door, when he 




















returns to the boson of his family from his day’s 


| work in the city; but he will gt used to the crossed 


muskets in time, and find, eventually, as great a 
difficulty in going to sleep without them as his latest 
taby might without its modicum of soothing syrup— 
h om the musket sense, shooting syrups would be a 
ore avpreciated, of course, to the case in hand. 

As for the time-honored latcb- 
key, that is destined to be num- 
bered among the things that 
were—such as real hair, au- 
thentic bosoms, and genuine 
calves, in the feminine subject, 
and sound morals, unimpaired 
digestion, feet without corns, 
and original teeth, in the 
misculine paterfa.nilias. 
have had too much liberty 
during the whole hitherto of 
your naughty life, and now you 
wiil have to hand over your 
latch-key to the police captain 
of your ward. ding boo-hoo! 
and lack-a-day! for the poor 
old latch-key that is passing 
away. 

The teeming subject of dress 
and its epidemic fashions will 
fall strictly under the surveil- 
lence of the coming policeman. 
Tne Kennedy of the hour will 
issue his manifestoes, and the 
police manifestoes of the future 
will be toes that may not 














safely be trodden = you 
had be.icr expect. Ic will be optional with the inteli- 
gept pa rolman, ior t » r late ihe len; 
ladies’ cresses, which, in the happy by-snd-by, pre- 
bably be based on a compromise between the street- 


swecpi: ¢ trains of our period and the nominal dra 

of the modern ballerina ; regarding the latter of ch 
we minty remark, in passing, that the dressing-rooms of 
Niblo’s have been closed ever since the production of 
the “ Black Crook.”” The sword of thentelligent police- 





This willgive rise to numerous melodramatic incidents 
in our tashionable promenades, and will afford play- 
wrights ubundant material for the manufacture of sen- 
sational pieces, unless, indeed, such demoralizing 
productions shall have been utterly abolished by the 
police of tac future, The facile dresser of the female 
hair will be subject to unfores..en Visits from the patrol- 
map, who will be authorized not only toinspect his hair, 
but also to club his head, in case his chignons and 
Grecian tresses should excee@ 1L'¢ limits in size pre- 
scribed by police regulations, ‘uch articles of the 
kind as may appear on fair heads in the streets will be 





liable to confiscation, and will be cut off by the policc~ 
man and borne alott on the point of his sword, a8 
frightfal example to all young persons who would thus 
recklessly set at naught the requirements of law and 
order. ; ee. , 

Nor will the vagaries of fashion indulged in by the 
masculine members of New York society be unattended 
to by the vigilant patrollist of the future. Should the 
fearfully and wonderfully made things worn just now 
by our fa:t young swells, for instance, ever be revived 
by swells that are to come, the police- tations will have 
to be enlarged for the accommodation ot the culprits 
with whom they will constantly be filled. The ridicul- 
ously short coat, absurdly low hat, and sensationally 
tight trowsers of the existing vogue are manifestly sub- 





jects for the interference 01 the police, and it isa trouhie 
with us, now, that we sha.l probably have lived too 
soon, and shall never see the day when a sweil may have 
his clothes taken off him by the police, in the street, tor 
having dressed neither wisely nor too well. , 7 

Aunt Sally, the washerwoman, will be an objec! of 
great interest to the New York policeman o¢ tue im- 

n future. To rummage this useful person's 
clothes-basket thorough!y as she goes to and tro with 
the linens end other dry-g00ds entrusted to he , will be 
a duty inculcated upon every patro man by the Police 
Comumissiovers of tie hour, By thisa mirsble system 





the police will be enabled to ovtain much curious and 
valuable statistical information with regard to the cir- 
cumstances of citizens and their prohabie in-~wmes, 25 
compared with the amounts returned by them to the 
revenue inspectors. For it is a maxim with political 
economists, and a sound one, that the shirt is the 
shadow of the shilling, and that the state of an averaue 
’s b nk-account may be predicted from the 
amount of darning visible upon the beeis of his or her 
stockings. By thus taking the shirt an: its co'laterals 
as a stendard, it is obvious that the pcli-e, in achir' 
time, would arrive at some very interesting ‘acie «its 
regard to individual fortunes, or misfoituncs, as (he 
case might happen to be. For this delicate branch of 
duty preference will be givep to young m2 

ht up in the dry-goods business, numbers of whom 

will qualify themselves for enlistment into the police- 
force when the imjending emash in trade of all kinde, 
so frequently predicted by weil-iniormed monomaniacs, 
comes to be & melancholy fact. : 
It is contemplated to introduce, with the proposeé 





| man will occasionally be used, then, as a pruning-hook, | new police organization, a more thorough sysiem of 2 
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dividual portraiture, by means of the photograph, than 
that now practiced. With this iow, 6 po on be 








tographist will be attached t6 each precinct. He will 
be furnished with a camera strapped to his waist, and u 
carpet-bag containing a portable tent, a calcium light, a | 
complete set of plates, and w full assortment of the | 
chemicals used in his operations. His duty will be to 
perambulate the streets of his ward, and, whenever he 
meets with any person whose looks are not pleasing to 
him, he will have a right to photograph that person on 
the spot, for addition to the gallery of notorious char- 
acters. On payment of a fine varying from ten to fifty 
dollars, according to circumstances, however, the ob- 
jectionxble person will be permitted to go his way, un- | 
pioiurei, and the money will be applied to the founda- | 
tyon of a fund for supplying the force with hair-oil, | 
scented soap, lavander kid gloves, and white cambric | 
pocket-handkerchiets. | 
It is to be hoped that compulsory vaccination will be | 
made a specialty for the attention of the proposed per- 
fect pol The 7 of adults with regard to 
having this necessary operation repeated upon them 
emce in every seven years, at least, has long been a sub- 
ject of concern with the medical faculty, and it must be 
manifest to every well-regulated mind that the case is 
now a case for the police. Every precinct station, then, 
should be furnished with a large supply of vaccine, the 
material for which could be derived trom the confiscated 
cows of such drivers as might persist in rushing their 
cattle through the streets. Each patrolman should be 
his own vaccinator, and everybody e!se’s; and it should 
be optional with bim whom to vaccinate, and when, and 
how. In cases ot resistance the bayonet, with which 
(he force, as we have already stated, is to be armed, 
w uid be a very proper and efficient instrument for the 
introduction of the vaccine principle into the system. 
It is probable that some individual opposition might at 








**BLOWED IF YER WAXINATE MC!”’ 


first be made to this mixture of cow-pock and constable; 
but the American public—and especially the New York 
section of it—is a simple, tractable creature, and would 
-oon take so kindly to the compound as to cry for it 
should it not be served out to them regularly—just as 
little children do when put on short allowance of their 
dsily Dolby’s Carminative. 

The supervision of wines and liquors will be a branch 
of special duty with the reformed police brigade. To 
carry out this thoroughly, certain patrolmen who are 
known to be experts in old Bourbon whisky, and other 
popular beverages, will be selected for the service. 
‘Their function it will be to enter the bars and wine- 
rooms of the city at all lawful hours, call ior such 
liquor, and as much of it, and as often, as they please, 
#nd thei—without paying for the refreshment in any 
case—the taster will make his reporc to headquarters, 
and upon that report, alone, will be based the justice 
meted out to the cheerful vintner. It will be strictly 
within the province of these tasters to stop the grocer’s 
errand-boy in the street, for the purpose of investigating 
the contents of the demijohn carried by him. 

: Many solid benefits, 
in addition to the few 
enumerated by us, 
must accrue to our citi- 
zens when the pro- 
posed new police sys- 
tem shall have been 
developed into full 
working order. We 
have forborne to touch 
upon the influence 
waich the policeman 
of the future will ex- 
ercise upon  matri- 
monial arrangements, 
wills and bequests, 
funerals, and such 
other contingencies as 
human flesh is heir to. 
Much domestic trouble 
and anuoyance will be 
averted when the 
Police Commissioners 
take all such matters 
in hand; and when this 
blessed state of things 
comes to pass, and the 
all brick and no play, 


Isl and of Manhattan becomes 
a8 it appears likely to do, New York will eventuaily 
come to be a place where, if angels decline to rush tu- 
multuously in, at least 100]s need not be afraid to tread, 








TRANSLATION.—There is rather a good story 
current just now about the Bishop of Oxford. It 18, 
however, a “revival.”” The story goes that not long 
since the Bishop ot Oxtord and Lord Derby were t:- 
gether, and that the former began to compliment the 
Jatter upon his translation of Homer, and to express 
surprise that the noble earl should bave found time for 
so arduous a task. The Conservative leader replied 
that it was nothing, that he looked upon it only as the 
pastime of his leisure hours, Whereupon the bishop 
said, ‘I hope, my lord, that when you next take your 
pastime you will transla‘e Samuel.’”’ There is a more 
ancient story respecting the same bishop, which is even 
better, but also a revival. Dr. Wilberforce, once upon 
a time had a hunting parson in his diocese. So great a 
scandal was not to he permitted, and so the reverend 
Nimrod w’s expostulated with by his diocesan. “But,” 
said the priest, “I think I saw your lordship at a ball 
(vaming the house) not very long ago.” Replied the 
bishop, “Yes; but I assure I was never within two 
rooms of the dancers,” Rejoined the priest, ‘And I 
Fy your lordship I was never within two ficlds of 

ne fox.” 


I'ne annual decay of leaves, as we learn from 
careful analyses ot tnese vegetable respiratory organs, 
+§ due to the filling-up of the pores by carbonate o: 
hime, aacumulated in replacement of the alkaline juices 
which prevailed during their greener state. Their 
junetions, as porous diaphragms and as atmospheric 
rs, are impaired by that change of composition, 
und the leaf, lacking the ordinary sap, dries up, becomes 
brit duwn and finally decays. 
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MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 

THE TWENTY-SECOND LECTURDZ.—CAUDLE COMES 
HOME IN THE EVENING, AS MRS. CAUDLE HAS 
‘*JUST STEPPED OUT, SHOPPING.”—ON HER BE- 
TURN, AT TEN, CAUDLE REMONSTRATES. 


“You ought to have had a slave—yes, a black 
slave, and not a wile. I’m sure, I'd better be born 
a negro at once—much better. What's the matter, 
now? Well, I like that. Upon my life, Mr. 
Caudle, that’s very cool. I can’t leave the house 
just to buy a yard of ribbon, but you storm enough 
to carry the rovf off. You didn’t storz?—you 
only spoke? Spoke, indeed! No, sir; I’ve not 
such superfine feelings ; and I don’t cry out before 
I'm hurt. But you ought to have married a wo- 
man of stone, for you feel for nobody ; that is, for 
nobody in your own house. [I only wish you'd 
show some of your humanity at home, if ever so 
little—that’s all. 

“What do you say? Where's my feelings, to 
go a shopping at night? When would you have 
me go? Inthe broiling sun, making my face like 
a gipsy’s? I don’t sce anything to laugh at, Mr. 
Caudle; but you think of anybody’s face before 
your wife’s. Oh, that’s plain enough ; and all the 
world can see it. I daro say, now, if it was Miss 
Prettyman’s face—now, now, Mr. Candle! What 
are you throwing yourseif about for? I suppose 
Miss Prettyman isn’t such a wonderful person 
that she isn’t to be named? I suppose she’s 
flesh and blood. What? You don’tknow? Ha! 
I don’t know that. 

‘What, Mr. Caudle? You'll have a separate 
room—you'll nut be tormented in this manner ? No, 
you won't, sir—not while I’m alive. A separate 
room! And you call yourself a religious man, 
Mr. Caudle. I'd advise you to tako down the 
Prayer Book and read over tho Marriage Service, 
A separate room, indeed! Caudle, you’re getting 
quite a heathen. A separate room Well, the 
servants would talk then! But no: no man— 
not the best that ever trod, Caudle—should ever 
make me look so contemptible. 

“*T shan't go to sleep ; and you ought to know 
me better than to ask me to hold my tongue. Bo- 
cause you come home when I’ve just stepped out 
to do a little shopping, you're worse than a fury. 
I should like to know how many hours I sit up for 
you? What do yousay Nobody wants me to sit 
up? Ha! that’s like the gratitude of men—just 
like’em! But a poor woman can’t leave the house, 
that—what? Why can't 1go atrecsoncble hours? 
Reasonable! Whatdo you caileight o’clock? If 
I went out at eleven and twelve, as you come 
home, then you might talk; but seven or eight 
o’clock—why it’s the cool of the evening; the 
nicest time to enjoy a walk; and, as [ say, doa 
little bit ef shopping. Oh ycs, Mr. Caudle, I do 
think of the people that are kept in the shops just 
as much as you ; but that’s nothing at all to do 
with it. Iknow what you’d have. You'd have all 
those young men let away carly from the counter 
to improve what you please to call their minds, 
Pretty notions you pick up amoug 2a set of free- 
thinkers, and I don’t know what! When I wasa 
girl, people never talked of minis—intellect, I be- 
lieve you callit. Nonsense! a new-fangled thing, 
just come up; and the sooncr it goes out, the 
better. 

‘Don’t tellme! What are shops for, if they’re 
not to be open late and early too? And wiat are 
shopmen, if they’re not always to attend upon 
their customers? People pay for what tiey havo, 
I suppose ; and arn’t to be told when they shall 
come and lay their money out, and when they 
shan’t? Thank goodness! if one shop shuts, 
another keeps open ; and I always think it a duty 
I owe to myself to go to the shop that’s open last: 
it’s the only way to punish shopkeepers that are 
idle, and give themselves airs about early hours. 

** Besides, there’s some things I like to buy best 
at candlelight. Oh, don’t talk to me about hu- 
manity! Humanity, indeed, for a pack of tall, 
strapping young fellows—some of ’em big enough 
to be shown for giants! And what have they to 
do? Why nothing, but to stand behind the 
counter, and talk civility. Yes, I know your no- 
tions ; you say that everybody works too much : 
I know that. You'd have all the world do nothing 
half its time but twiddle its thumbs, or walk in 
the parks, or go to picture-galleries, and mu- 
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seums, aud such nonsense. Very fine, indecd ; 
but, thank gogdgess! the world isn’t come to that 
pass yet. ; 

** What do you say I am, Mr. Caudle? <A foolish 
woman, that can’t look beyond my own fireside ? 
Oh, yes, I can; quite as far as you, anda great 
deal further. But I can’t go out shopping a little 
with my dear friend, Mrs. Wittles—what do you 
laugh at? Oh, don’t they? Don’t women know 
what friendship is? Upon my life you’ve a nice 
opinion of us! Oh, yes, we can—we can look out- 
side of our own fenders, Mr. Caudle. And if we 
can’t, it’s all the better for our families. A blessed 
thing it would be for their wives and children if 
men couldn’t either. You wouldn’t have lent that 
five pounds—and I dare say a good many other 
five pounds that I know nothing of—if you—a lord 
of the creation—had half the sense wamen have. 
You seldom catch us, I believe, léfding five 
pounds. I should think not. 

*"No; we won’t talk of it to-mo: morning. 
You’re not going to wound my ll: when I 
come home, and think I’m to say nothing about 
it. You have called me an inhuman person ; you 
have said I have no thought, no feeling for the 
health and comfort of my fellow-creatures ; I don’t 
know what you haven’t called me ; and only for 
buying a—but I shan’t tell you what; no, I won’t 
satisfy you there—but you’ve abused me in this 
manner, and only for shopping up to ten o’clock. 
You’ve a great deal of fine compassion, you have! 
I’m sure the young man that served me could 
have knocked down an ox; yes, strong enough to 
lift a house: but you can pity him—oh, yes, you 
can be all kindness for him, and for the world, as 
you callit. Oh, Caudle, what a hypocrite you are! 
I only wish the world knew how you treated your 
poor wife! 

“What do yousay? For the love of mercy let 
you sleep? Mercy, indeed! I wish you could 
show a little of it to other people. Ob, yes, I do 
know what mercy means ; but that’s no reason I 
should go shopping a bit earher than I do—and I 
won’t, No; you’ve preached this over to me again 
and again; you’ve made me go to meetings to 
hear all about it; but that’s no reason women 
shouldn’t shop just as late as they choose. It’s 
all very fine, as I say, for you men to talk to us at 
meetings, where, of course, we smile and all that 
—and sometimes shake our white pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs—and where you say we have the power 
of early hours in our own hands. To be sure we 
have; and we mean to keep it. That is, I do. 
You'll never catch me shopping till the very last 
thing ; and—as a matter of principle—I’'ll always 
go to the shop that keeps openlatest. It does the 
young men good to keep ’em close to business. 
Improve their minds, indeed! Let ’em out at 
seven, and they’d improve nothing but their bil- 
liards, Besides, if they want to improve them- 
selves, can’t they get up this fine weather at 
three? Where there’s a will, there’s a way, Mr. 
Caudle.” 





‘*I thought,” writes Caudle, “ that she had gone 
tosleep. In this hope, I was dozing off, when she 
jogged me, and thus declared herself: ‘Candle, 
you want nightcaps, but see if I budge to buy ’em 
till nine at night!” 





The Spring Meeting of the Jockey Club. 


Tue spring meeting of the American Jockey 
Club at Jerome Park commenced on Thursday, May 
234, having been postponed, in consequence of the 
heavy rain, from the day before. The weather was 
delightfully pleasant, and thousands were attracted to 
the scene of sport. The road was crowded with car- 


riages and vehicles of every kind—the drive, im conse- 


quence of the absence of dust, being unusually 


pleasant. Th» turnout of fashionable and elegant 
| equipages ~~ vuite unprecedented, and the presence of 
hundre:.:. v1 gay and exquisitely attired ladies, lent an 


additional attraction to the scene. The rail was well 
patronize i, the Harlem line running two large special 
trains dircct to the coarse: one of them, comprising 
eighteen carriages, all crowded to their utmost capacity, 
The numbcr of spectators present may be estimated at 
between 5,000 and 6,000. The track had dried up 
rapidly, and although somewhat heavy in places, yeton 
the whole the going was not to be complained of. For 


race of the G#y’s sport, which was for a purse of $500» 
mile dash. There wers seven horses entered for this 
rééey and an of them started. They were Mr. Jerome’s 
b. h. Luthér, 5 sears; Mr. Sandford’s b. f. Dot, 4 years; 
Colonel McDatiiel’s ch. f. Mittie (hitherto known as the 
Planet colt out of Cerolina), 3 years; Mr. Morris’s b. c. 
Monday, 3 years; Mr. Ackerson’s gr. c. Richmond, 
5 years; Mr. Reed’s ch. f. Enchantress, 4 years 
and Mr, Watson’s ch. h. On,\“ard, 5 years, The race 
Was fun under the newly-adopte% sale of weights by 
thé Anterican Jockey (lub, which ar a8 follows: 


Three-year olds carry 104 pounds. 
Four-year olds carry 114 pounds. 
Five-year olds carry 124 pounds. 
Six-year olds carry 128 pounds. 


In the pools sold the evening before, Onward was the 
favorite; and remained so until just b: iore the start, 
when he War supplanted by Monday. Tue following 
pool will show thé relative estimation the horses were 
héld in by the turf cogrioscents: Monday sold for $150; 
Onwat4; $115; Luther, $95; Enchantress, $23; Dot, 
$23, and Mitte, $21. All the lot had been winners be- 
fore, and the bettiiig was yery spirited. Luther was 
strongly fancied, and his Owner never ceased buying 
him in the pools, so assured Wa he of bis winning. 
The Confederacy of Valley Brook Farm did not seem to 
be very sanguine about Onward, for he had more than 
once deceived them, and they would not place too much 
teliance upon stich an uncertain animal. Kentucky’s 
ld ride, Charles Littlefield, was in the saddle: and 
here we almost forgot to mention this peerless horse, 
Who is pow devoted tothe stud, was exhibited upon the 
Course between the first and second heats. The old 
horse, for so we may cali him, although he is now only 
six years old, looked magnificently, and we heard one 
person, once a great supporter of the invincible racer, 
boldly assert that he firmly believed he could come out, 
and untrained and rough as he was, beat the entire 
field in both races. Several ineffectual efforts were 
made, but at last the drum was tapped toa wretched 
start. Mittie being left at the post, and some lengths 
behind, where her groom was holding herhead. Mon- 
day cut out the work, with Luther second, Enchantress 
third, Dot fourth, and Onward, who got off wretchedly, 
fifth. These positions remained almost unaltered 
throughout; Luther and Monday running well together 
forshalf a mile, when the speedy son of Mollie Jackson, 
who seems to inherit his dam’s speed in a wonderful 
degree, drew away, and galloped home an easy win- 
ner by four lengths, Luther second, Onward third, Dot 
fourth, Enchantress fifth, and Richmond last. Time— 
1,4934. 
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Ramway Travet 1n Evrope.—The following 
statement of prices on the railroads of Europe, per one 
hundred miles, in first, second and third class carriages, 
and on express trains, may be interesting to Americans 
who visit Europe, or to those who would contrast the 
expense of traveling Russia—First class, 14s. 6d.; sec- 
ond class, 10s. 10d. ; third class, 3s. Prussia—First class, 
12s. 6d.; second class, 10s; third class, 3s. 2d. Express 
train—First class, 14s. ; second class, 12s. The Rhine— 
First class, 11s. 10d.; second class, 8s.; third class, 3s. 
10d. Norway—First class, 13s. ; second clags, 98. ; third 
class, 4s. 6d. Sweden—First class, lis.; secood class, 
"s. 6d.; third class, 4s. 9d. Express trains—First class, 
138,; second class, 10s, Bavaria—First class, Ws.; 
second class, 7s.; third class, 4s. 10d. Belgium—Fist 
class, 10s. 8d.; second class, 7s. 6d.; third class, 5s.° 
Wurtemburg—First class, 10s. 34.; second class, 6s. 8d. ; 
third class, 5s.1d. Denmark—First class, 12s. ; second 
class, 9s.; third class, 6s. Spain—First class, 14s. 7d.; 
second class, 10s, 5d.; third class, 6s. Sd. Austria— 
First class, 13s. ; second class, 10s. 3d. ; third class, 6s. 6d. 
Saxony—First class, 11s.; second class, 8s. 3d.; third 
class, 6s. 84. Switzerland—First class, 12s. ; second 
class, 9s.; third class, 6s. 8d. Italy—First class, 14s.; 
second class, 10s. 6d.; third class, 7s. Express trains— 
First class, 16s.; second class, 12s. Portugal—First 
class, 138. 3d.; second class, 10s.; third class, 7s. Hol- 
land—First class, 14s.; second class, 10s.; third class, 
7s. France—First class, lis. 6d.; second class, 118. ; 
third class, 7s. 6d. Great Britain and Ireland—First 
class, 18s. 6d.; second class, 13s, 4d.; third claes, 8s. 
Express trains—First class, 21s.; second class, 16s. 8d. 
From this table it will be seen that on the express 
trains on European roads there are no third class car- 
riages. It will also be seen that Russia and Prussia 
accommodate the working classes at the cheanest rate, 
while the tariff of Great Britain and Ireland is the high- 
est of all for first, second and third class carriages and 
express trains. It must, howeve, be borne in mind 
that in those foreign countries where the railways do 
not belong to the State, the shareholders receive con- 
siderable Government assistancc in consideration of 
their being obliged to adopt a Jow tariff. The rates 
per mile on these roads, ced to our currency, will 
not bring travel to as low a standard as in this country, 
unless we take their third-class carriages. On their 
first-class and express trains the average is from four 
cents per mile to six and. ¢ half cenis per mile; on the 
second and third from two and a quarter to three and 
three-quarters per mile. 


Scanprvavians, or, NorTHMEN.—These peo- 
ples—Danes, Norwegians and Icelanders—whose first 
landing in England was about a.p. 831, and whose rule 
in Engiand, beginning with Canute in 1014, lasted till 
the death of Hardicanute in 1042—chiefly settied on the 
east and west coasts of tho nerthern countries of Eng- 
land, the mainland and islands of Scotland, the Isle of 
Man, etc. Their influence in the language is mainly 
perceptible on the coasts of Lincolnshire, Yorkshire,’ 
Durham, Northumberland and Cumberland, and in 
parts of Westmorland and Lancashire. In English local 
names, the following have ; Scandinavian origin:—By, 
as in Crosby, Formby, Kirkby, Roby, Sowerby, Westby, 
etc., of which 600 names are found about the coasts of 
England. Thorpe, a collection of houses, a village, as 
Gawthorpe. In English, this termination takes the 
forms -thorp, -tbrup, -drup, or -rup. There are 280 
such local names in England. Thwaite, an isolated piece 
of land, as Esthwaite, Allithwaite; garth, a large farm, 
as Graygarth, Applegarth, Galgarth; ness, a nose of land 
or promontory, as Amounderness, Bowness; -¢y or -ve, 
an isle, as Walney, Fouldrey, Anglesey; -/of?, a field, 28 
— etc., found in northern farms; -veck, a brook, 
as Troutbeck, Holebeck, Roos-beck, Blackbeck, c«tc.; 
haugh or how, a hill, as Hawcoat, Greenhough, ete. So 
their gata a street, will explain the number ot streets so 
named in York and other northern towns. In nautical 
terms, fleet, shipboard, steersman, wreck, yacht, etc., 
are all of Scandinavian origin. In the more familiar 
words of our folk-speech may be enumerated, as from 
Scandinavian, the follow = Nairn, biggin, bole (of a 
tree), force (a waterful:), 1) «° tuddled (urunk), gill 
(ravine), din, (noise), gain +, gammon (jest), ar 
(to make), greet (to weep), ‘; «.1'» (nusked corn), handset 
(earnest money), hasp (: «1: 1), low (a flume), maw 
(stomach), nab (to catch), u-'. (01 or peak) nip (a >ip, as 


of brandy), quern (a han:!-.ill), rid (to remove), rive 
(to split), speer (to ask), stum),y (short and thick), swel- 
ter (to be overcome wita hicat and exercise). Many 


Danish words are pronounced in Jutland nearly as in 
English, as fow], cock, tood, stood, forenoo” and after- 
noon. A recent traveler in iceland nole. Cown some 
words, which have usually been taken to be mere Eng- 
hsh vulgar slang:—Brag, feliow, chap, dandy, duffer (a 
stupid fellow), fog (to drive with the wind), Jand-lubber 





the opening diy of the meeting, the affair was a com- | (¢,-merly louper or leper), skiilk, ninny-hammer (a silly 
plete success. jellow). ‘To go the who.e hoz” is said to be from the 
Our illustration ropresents the start in the second } Icelandic hégg, med way’, %, ¢., all at once, 
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THE SECRET. 
BY ELIZABETH MACAY. 


I know a lonesome, shady spot, 
Beside a flowing river, 
Where the rushes twist in many a knot, 
And the west wind sighs for ever ; 
Amongst the reeds for ever. 


The trees bend down to see themselves 
Witiin that flowing river ; 
And peering faces, gnomes and elves, 
Laugh back at them for ever ; 
At the frightened trees for ever, 


There is a secret, dark and deep, 
Hid by that flowing river; 
The water-witches in their sleep 
Dream o’er the tale for ever ; 
Moan, as they dream, for ever. 


They guard a hand—a lily hand— 
Bencath that flowing river ; 
S jiand that wears a golden band, 
And holds it fast for ever ; 
A blood-red proof for ever. 


They whisver, once, when day was spent, 
Beside that flowing river, 
Of two that came, and one that went— 
Wii comes no more for ever ; 
‘To those dark shades for ever. 


They whisper how the night wind sighed, 
How moaned that tlowing river ; 
Tow parted quick that shivering tide, 
Lhat darkly flows for ever ; 
O’er that dread spot for ever, 


They whisper how the owlets screamed, 
Across that flowing river ; 
And of another sound, they deemed 
Would hannt the place for ever ; 
That ghastly place for ever. 


They whisper of a jewel rare, 
Deneath that flowing river ; 
A wimpling tress of yellow hair, 
That writhes in pain for ever ; 
In wrath and pain for ever. 


But that sad secret, dire and deep, 
Hid by that flowing river, 
The witches guard, and they will keep 
Their counsel dark, for ever, 
Their secret dread, for ever. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XXV—CONTINUED. 


souNNy was informed by the boy in buttons, 
who opened the door for him at Lady Demolines’s, 
that the ladies were at home, and he was shown 
up into the drawing-room. Here he was allowed 
full ten minutes to explore the knicknacks on the 
table, and open the photograph book, and examine 
the furniture, before Miss Demolines made her 
appearance. When she did come, her hair was 
tangled more marvelously even than when he saw 
her at the dinner-party, and her eyes were darker, 
and her cheeks thinner. 

“I’m afraid mamma won’t be able to come 
down,” said Miss Demolines. l ; 
sorry ; but she is not quite well to-day. The wind 
is in the east, she says, and when she says the 
wind is in the east she always refuses to be well.” 

“Then I should tell her it was in the west,” 

“But it is in the east.” ° 

+*Ah, there I can’t help you, Miss Demolines. I 
never know which is east, and which west ; and i 
1 did, I shouldn’t know trom which point the wind 

lew.” ; 
‘ “At any rate mamma can’t come down-stairs, 
and you must excuse her. What a very nice 
woman Mrs. Dobbs Broughton is.” 


Johnny acknowledged that Mrs, Dobbs Brough- | 


ton was charming. , 

“ And Mr. Broughton is so good-natured!” 

Johnny again assented, ; ; 

“*T like him of all things,” said Miss Demo- 
lines. / 
“So do I,” said Johnny; ‘I never liked any- 
body so much in my life. i suppose one is bound 
to say that kind of thing.” ; : 

“Oh, you ill-natured man,” said Miss Demo- 
lines, “I wees you think that poor Mr. 
Broughton is a little—just a little—you know what 
i mean.” 

** Not exactly,” said Johnny. 

‘Yes, you do; you know very well what I mean. 
And of course he is. How cau he belp it ?” 

“Poor fellow—no. I don’t suppoge he can help 
it, or he would; wouldn't he ?” 

“Qf course Mr. Broughton had not the adyan- 
tage of buth or much carly education. Al: his 
friends know that, and made allowance accord- 
ingly. When she married him, she was aware of 
his deficiency, and made up her mind to put up 
with it.” ; 4 

“Tt wag very kind of her; don’t you think go?” 

*«T knew Maria Clutterbuck for years before she 
was married. Of course she was very much my 
senior, but, nevertheless, we were friends, I think 


| 
1 was hardly more than twelve years old when I | 


first began to correspond with Maria, She was 
then past twenty. So you see, Mr. Eames, I make 
no secret of my age.” 

“‘ Why should you ?” 

“But never mind that. Everybody knows that 
Maria Clutterbuck was very much admired. Of 
course I’m not going to tell you or any other gen- 
tleman all her history.” 

**T was in hopes you were,” 


«hen certainly your hopes will be frustrated, | 


Mr. Eames. But undoubtedly when she told us 
that she was goiug to take Dobbs Broughton, we 
were % little disappointed. Maria Clutterbuck had 
been used to a better kind of life. You undeye 
stand what I mean, Mr. Eames?” : 
“Oh, exactly; and yet it’s not s bad kind of 
life, cither.” - : 
‘No, no; that is true. It haz its attractions, 
She keeps her carriage, sees a good deal of com- 
pany, has an excellent house, and goes abroad for 
six weeks every year. But you know, Mr. Eames, 
there is, perhaps, a little uncertainty about it.” 


** Life is always uncertain, Miss Demolines.” 


“She will be so | 


f | 


**You’re quizzing now, I know. Put don’t you 
feel now, really, that city money is always very 
chancy? It comes and gocs s:: « tick.” 


with all money,” said Johnny. 

“Not with land, or the funds. Mamma has 
every shilling laid out in a first-class mortgage on 
land at four per cent. That does make one feel 
so secure ! e land can’t run away.” 

** But you think poor Broughton’s money may ?” 

** It’s all speculation, you know. I don’t believe 
she minds it ; Idon’t, indeed. She lives that kind 
of fevered life now that she likes excitement. Of 
courec we all know that Mr. Dobbs Broughton is 
not what we can call an educated gentleman. His 
manners are against him, and he is very ignorant. 
Even dear Maria would admit that.” 

“One would Pe © let that pass without ask- 
ing het opinion at all.” 

“She has acknowledged it to me, twenty times. 
But he is very good-natured, and lets her do 
pretty nearly anything that she likes. I only 
hope she won’t trespass on his good-nature. I[ 
do, indeed.” 

** You mean, spend too much money ?” 

“No; I don’t mean that exactly. Of course she 
ought to be moderate, and I hope she is, To that 
kind of fevered existence profuse expenditure is 
perhaps necessary. But I was thinking of some- 
thing else. I fear she is a litile giddy.” 

“Dear me! I should have thought she was 
too—too—too——” 

**You mean too old for anything of that kind. 
_— Broughton must be thirty-three if she’s a 

ay.” 
**That would make you just twenty-five,” said 
cao, feeling perfectly sure as he said so that 
the lady whom he was addressing was at any rate 
past thirty! 

‘*Never mind my age, Mr. Eames; whether I 
am twenty-five, or a hundred-and-five, has nothing 
to do with poor Maria Clutterbuck. But now I'll 
tell you why I mention all this to you. You must 
have seen how foolish she is about your friend Mr. 
Dalrymple ?” 

“Upon my word, I haven’t.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Eames; youhave. Ifshe were 
your wife, would you like her to call a man Con- 
way? Ofcourse you would not. I don’t mean to 
say that there’s anything in it. I know Maria’s 
— too well to suspect that. It’s merely 
| because she’s flighty and fevered.” 
| “That fevere 
| said Johnny. 
| ‘**No doubt it does,’ said Miss Demolines, with 
_anod of her head, which was intended to show 
| that she was willing to give her friend the full 
' benefit of any excuse which could be offered to 
, her. ‘But don’t you think you could do some- 
| thing, Mr. Eames ?” 
| *{T do something?” 
| Yes, you. You and Mr. Dalrymple are such 
| a If you were just to point out to him you 

now——” 

** Point out what? Tell him he oughn’t to be 
called Conway? Because, after all, I suppose 
that’s the worst of it. If you mean to say that 
Dalrymple is in love with Mrs. Broughton, you 
never made a greater mistake in your life.” 

“Oh, no; not inlove. That would be terrible 
you know.” And Miss Demolines shook her head 
sadly. ‘‘But there may be so much mischief 
done without anything of that kind! Thought- 
lessness, you know, Mr, Eames—pure thoughtless- 
ness! Think of what I have said, and if you can 
speak a word to your friend, do, And now I want 
to ask you something else. I’m so glad you are 
| come, because circumstances have seemed to 
make it necessary that you and I should know 
each other. We may be of so much use if we put 
our heads together.” 

Jol:uny bowed when he heard this, but made no 
immediate rep 

**Have you 





existence accounts for it all,” 





ly. 

heard anything about a certain 
picture that is being planned ?” 

| Johnny did not wish to answer this question, 

' but Miss Demolines paused so long, and looked so 

| earnestly into his face, that he found himself 

| forced to say something. 

| **What picture ?” 

| ‘A certain picture that is——, or, perhaps, that 

| is not to be, painted by Mr. Dalrymple ?” 

| ‘*f hear so much about Dalrymple’s pictures! 
You don’t mean the portrait of Lady Glencorn 

| Palliser? That is nearly finished, and will be in 

| the exhibition this year.” 


| ‘]T don’t mean that at all. I mean a picture 
that has not yet begun.” 

**A portrait, I suppose ?” 
| ‘As to that Icannot quite say. It is at any 
| rate to be a likeness. Iam sure you have heard 
of it. Come, Mr. Eames; it would be better that 
we should be candid with each other. You re- 
member Miss Van Siever, of course ?”’ 
| **J remember that she dined at the |troughtons’.” 
| And you have heard of Jael, I suppose, and 

Sisera ?” 
** Yes ; ina general way—in the Bible.” 
| And now will you tell me whether you have 
not heard the names of Jacl and Miss Van Siever 
| coupled together? Isee you know all about it,” 
| {have heard of it, certainly.” 
| Of course you have. So have I, as you per- 
| eeive. Now, Mr. Eames”—and Miss Demolines’s 
voice became tremulousiy eager as she addressed 
| him—“‘it is pe = duty, and it is my duty to take 
care that that picture shall never be _— 

“But why should it not be painted ?” 

**You don’t know Miss Van Siever, yet.” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Nor Mrs. Van Siever.” 

*§ TJ never spoke a word toher.” 

| “Ido, I know them both—well.” There was 
| something almost grandly tragic in Miss Demo- 
lines’s voice as she thus spoke, “‘ Yes, Mr, Eames, 
I know them well. If that scheme be continued, 
it will work terrible mischief, You and I must 
| preyent it.” 

** But J don’t see what harm it will do.” 

“Think of Conway Dalrymple passing 80 many 
honrs in Maria’s sitting-room up-stairs! The pice 
ture is to be painted there, you know.” 

**But Miss Van Siever will be present, Won't 
that make it all right? What is there wrong 
about Miss Van Siever ?” 

**T won’t deny that Clara Van Siever has a cer- 
tain beauty of her own. To me she is certainly 
the most unattractive woman that I ever came 

|mear, She is simply repulsive !” 

Hereupon Miss Demolines held up her hand as 
though she were banishing Miss Van Siever for 
ever from her sight, and shuddered slightly. 

**Men think ner handsome, and she is hand- 
some, But she is false, coyetous, malicious, cruel, 
and dishonest,” 

§* What a fiend in petticonts!” 

** You may say that, Mr. Eames, 
mother! Her mother is not so batl, 
is very different, 
woman, too, It was an eyil day for Maria Ciutter- 
buck when she saw either the mother or daugh- 
ter. I tel] you that in contidesce,” 

* But what can 1 do?” said Johnny, who began 





And then her 
Her mother 


“ As regards the going, I tink that’s the same | 
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to be startled and almost interested by the eager- | 


ness of the woman. 
*“Tiltcll yon what you can do. 


Don’t let your Caine even than candlelie 


—<——— 





and Dalrymple perceived that she was a girl the 
peculiarity of whose oeioainn bore daylight 
it. There was some. 


friend go to Mr. Broughton’s house to paint the | thing in her countenance which seemed to declare 


picture. 


come of it. Of course you can prevent him.” 


If he does do it, there will mischief that she could bear any light to which it might 


be subjected without flinching from it. And her 


*T should not think of trying to prevent him | bonnet, which was very plain, and her simple 


unless I knew why.” 


| brown morning 


gown, suited her well. She was 


“‘She’s a nasty, proud minx, and it would set | one who required none of the circumstances of 


her up ever so high—to think that she was being 
painted by Mr. Dalrymple! But that isn’t the 
reason. Maria would get into terrible trouble 
about it, and there would be no end of mischief. 
I must not tell you more now, and if you do not 
believe me, I cannot help it. Surely, Mr. Eames, 
my word may be taken as going for something? 
And when i ask you to help me in this, I do 
expect that you will not refuse me.” 

y this time Miss Demolines was sitting close to 
bim, and had more than once put her hand upon 
his arm in the energy of her eloquence. Then as 
he remembered that he had never seen Miss 
Demolines till the other day, or Miss Van Siever, 
or even Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, he bethought 
himself that it was all very droll. Nevertheless 
he had no objection to Miss Demolines putting 
her hand upon his arm. 

“T never like to interfere in anything that does 
not seem to be my own business,” said Johnny. 

“Ts not syour friend’s business your own 
business? What does friendship mean if it 
is not so? And when I tell you that it is my 
business — mine of right—does that go for 
nothing with you? I thought I might depend 
upon you, Mr. Eames, I did indeed.” ‘Then again 
she put her hand upon his arm, and as he looked 
into her eyes he began to think that after all she 
was good-looking in a certain way. At any rate, 
she had fine eyes, and there was something pic- 
turesque about the entanglement of her hair. 
“Think of it, and then come back and talk to me 
again,” said Miss Demolines. 

“But I am going out of town to-morrow ?” 

‘* For how long ?” 

“For ten days.” 

** Nothing can be done during that time. Clara 
Van Siever is going away in a day, and will not be 
back for three weeks. I happen to know that ; 
so we have pay of time for working. It would be 
very desirable that she should never even hear of it; 
but that cannot be hoped, as Maria has such a 
ton re Couldn’t you see Mr. Dalrymple to- 
nig p>: 

yi hee ope ; I don’t think I could.” 

“Mind, at least, that you come to me as soon as 
ever you return.” 

Before he got out of the house, which he did 
after a most affectionate farewell, Johnny felt 
himself compelled to promise that he would come 
to Miss Demolines again as soon as he got back to 
town ; and as the door was closed behind him by 
the boyin buttons, he made up his mind that he 
certainly would call as soon as he returned to 
London, ‘‘It’s as ae as a play,” he said to 
himself. Not that he cared in the least for Miss 
Demolines, or that he would take any steps with 
the intention of preventing the painting of the 
picture. Miss Demolines had some battle to fight, 
and he would leave her to fight it with her own 
weapons. Ifhis friend chose to paint a picture of 
Jael, and take Miss Van Siever as a model, it was 
no business of his. Nevertheless he would cer- 
tainly go and see Miss Demolines again, because, 
as he said, she was as good as a play. 





CHAPTER XXVI.—THE PICTURE. 


On that same afternoon Conway Dalrymple rolled 
up his sketch of Jael and Sisera, put it in his 
pocket, dressed himself with some considerable 
care, putting on a velvet coat which he was in the 
habit of wearing out of doors when he did not 
intend to wander beyond Kensington Gardens and 
the neighborhood, and which was supposed to 
become him well, yellow gloves, and a certain 
Spanish hat of which he was fond, and slowly 
sauntered across to the house of his friend Mrs. 
Dobbs Broughton. When the door was opened to 
him he did nct ask if the lady were at home, but 
muttering some word to the servant, made his 
way through the hall, up-stairs, to a small sitting- 
room used by the mistress of the house, It was 
quite clear that Conway payee had arranged 
his visit beforehand, and that he was expected. 
He opened the door without knocking, and, though 
the servant had followed him, he entered without 
being announced. 

“I’m afraid I’m late,” he said, as he gave his 
hand to Mrs. Broughton ; “‘ but for the life I could 
not get away sooner.” 

“You are quite in time,” said the lady, “ for 
any good that you are likely to do.” 

** What does that mean ?” 

“Tt means this, my friend, that you had better 
give the idea up. I have been thinking of it all 
day, and I do not approve of it.” 

** What nonsense !” 

“Of course you will say so, Conway. I have 
observed of late that whatever I say to you is 
called nonsense. I suppose it is the new fashion 
that gentlemen should so express themselves, but 
I am not quite sure that 1 like it.” 

“You know what I mean. I am very anxious 
about this picture, and I shall be much dis- 
appointed if it cannot be done now. It was you 
put it into my head first.” 

“*T recret it very much, I can assure you; but 
it will not be generous in you to urge that against 
me.” 

* But why shouldn’t it succeed ?” 

“There are many reasons—some personal to 
myself.” 

**T do not know what they can be. You hinted 
at something which I only took as haying been 
said in joke.” 

“Tf you mean about Miss Van Siever and your- 
self, 1 was quite in earnest, Conway. I do not 
think you could do better, and I should be glad to 
see it of all things, Nothing would please me 


more than to bring Miss Van Siever and you to- | 


gether,” 

‘** And nothing would please me less,” 

** But why so?” 

**Because—because——, I can do nothing but 
tell you the truth, carina; because my heart is 


| not free to present itself at Miss Van Siever’s 


But the mother is an odious | 


feet.” 
“It ought to be free, Conway, and you must 


| make it free. It will be well that you should be 


married, and well for others besides yourself, I 
tell you so as your friend, and you have no trucr 
friend. Sit where you are, if you please. You 
can say anything you have to say withowt stalk- 
ing about the room.” 
**T was not going to stalk, as you call it.” 
**You will be safer and quieter while you are 


sitting. I heard a knock at the door, and I do not 
doubt that it is Clara, She said she would be 
here,” ‘ 


** And you have told her of the picture ?” 

**Yes; Ihave told her, She said that it would 
be impossible, and that her mother wowd not 
allow it. Here she is,” 


| 








studied dress to carry off aught in her own 
appearance. She could look her best when 
other women look their worst, and could dare to 
be seen at all times. Dalrymple, with an artist’s 
eye, saw this at once, and immediately confessed 
to himself that there was something great about 
her. He could not deny her beauty. But there 
was ever present to him that look of hardness 
which hid struck him when he first saw her. He 
could not but fancy that though at times she 
might be playful, and allow the fur of her coat to 
be stroked with good-humor, she would be a dan- 
gerous plaything, using her claws unpleasantly 
when the good-humor stould have passed away. 
But not the less was she beautiful, and—beyond 
that and better than that for his purpose—she 
was picturesque. 

“Clara,” said Mrs. Broughton, ‘there is this 
mad painter, and he says that he will have you on 
his canvas, either with your will or without it.” 

**Even if he could do that, I am sure he would 
not,” said Miss Van Siever. 

**To prove to you that I can, I think I need only 
show you the sketch,” said Dalrymple, taking the 
drawing out of his pocket. ‘‘ As regards the face, 
I know it so well by heart already, that I feel cer- 
tain I could produce a likeness without even a 
— What do you thing of it, Mrs. Brough- 

n ” 

It is clever,” said she, looking at it with all 
that enthusiasm which women are able to throw 
irito their eyes on such occasions ; “‘ very clever. 
The subject would just suit her. I have never 
doubted that.” 

‘Eames says that it is confused,” said the 
artist. 

**T don’t see that at all,” said Mrs. Broughton. 

“Of course a sketch must be rough. This one 
has been rubbed about and altered, but I think 
there is something in it.” 

‘**An immense deal,” said Mrs. Broughton, 
** Don’t you think so, Clara?” 

**T am not a judge.” 

**But you can see the woman’s fixed purpose ; 
and her stealthiness as well; and the man sleeps 
like alog. What is that dim outline ?” 

‘Nothing in particular,” said Da ple. 

But the dim outline was intended to represent 
Mrs. Van Siever. 

“It is Ng good—unquestionably good,” said 
Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. “I do not for a moment 
doubt that pe would make a great picture of it. 
It is just the subject for you, Conway ; so much 
imagination, and * pe such a scope for portraiture, 
It would be full of actioa, and yet such perfect re- 
pose. And the lights and shadows would be 
exactly in your line. I can see ata glance how 

ou would manage the light in the tent, and bring 
it down just on the nail. And then the pose of 
the woman would be so good, so much strength 
and yet such grace! You should have the bow 
he drank the milk out of, so as to tell the whole 
story. No painter living tells a story so well as 
you do, Conway.” 

Conway Dalrymple knew that the woman was 
talking nonsense to him, and yet he liked it, and 
liked her for talking it. 

**But Mr. Dalrymple can paint his Sisera with- 
out making me a Jael,” said Miss Van Siever. 

** Of course he can,” said Mrs. Broughton. 

** But [never will,” said the artist. ** [conceived 
the subject as connected with you, and I will never 
disjoin the two ideas.” 

“T think it no compliment, I can assure you,” 
said Miss Van Siever. 

**And none was intended. But you may ob- 
serve that artists in all ages have sought for 
higher types of models in painting women who 
have been violent or criminal, than have sufticed 
for them in their portraitures of gentleness and 
virtue. Look at the Judiths, and the Lueretias, 
and the Charlotte Cordays ; how much finer the 
women are than the Madonnas and the Saint 
Cecilias.” 

‘* After that, Clara, you need not scruple to be 
a Jael,” said Mrs. Broughton. 

**But I do scruple—very much; so stronczly 
that I know I never shall doit. In the first place 
I don’t know why Mr. Dalrymple wants it.” 

** Want it!” said Conway. ‘I want to paint a 

striking picture.” 
» “But you can do that without putting me into 
it.’ 
**No—not this picture. And why should you 
object? It is the commonest thing in the world 
for ladies to sit to artists in that manner.” 

** People would know it.” 

** Nobody would know it, so that you need care 
aboutit. What would it matter if everybody knew 
it? Weare not proposing anything improper— 
are we, Mrs. Broughton ?’ 

“She shall not be + meng if she does not like 
it,” said Mrs. Broughton. ‘ You know I told you 
before Clara came in, that I was afraid it could 
not be done.” 

** And I don’t like it,” said Miss Van Siever, with 
a a i. her voice. 

‘I don’t see anything improper in it, if you 
mean that,” said Mrs, Broug ton. dati 

* But, mamma !” 

‘Well, yes; that is the difficulty, no doubt. 
The only question is, whether your mother is not 
80 wey singular, as to make it impossible that you 
should comply with her in everything.” 

*T am afraid that Ido not comply with her in 
very much,” said Miss Van Siever in her gentlest 
voice, 

“Oh, Clara!” 

“You drive me to say so, as otherwise I should 
be a hypocrite. Of course I ought not to have 
said it before Mr. Dalrymple.” 

“Yon and Mr, ae will understand all 
about that, I daresay, before the picture is 
finished,” said Mrs. Broughton. 

It did not take much persuasion on the part of 
Conway Dalrymple to get the consent of the 
younger lady to be painted, or of the elder to a'low 
the sitting to go on in her room. When the 
question of easels and ather apparatus came to be 
considered Mrs. Broughton was rather flustered, 
and again declared with energy that the whole 
thing must fall to the ground; but a few more 
wards from the painter restored her, and at last 
the arrangements were made. As Mrs. Dobbs 
Broughton’s dear friend, Madalina Dem» lines had 
said, Mrs, Dobbs Broughton liked a tevered 
existence, 

“What will Dobbs say?” she exclaimed more 
than once, And it was decided at last that Dobbs 
should know nothing about it as long as it cuuld 
be kept from him, 

**Or course he shall be told at last,” sail his 
wife. “I wouldn’t keep anytiing from tie dear 


They Miss Van Siever was shown into the room, | fellow for all the world. But if he knew it at tirst 
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it would be sure to get through Musselboro to | 
your mother.” 

“*T certainly shall beg that Mr. Broughton may | 
not be taken into confidence if Mr. Musselboro is | 
to follow,” said Clara. ‘ And-it must be under- 
stood that I must cease to sit immediately, what- | 
ever may be the inconvenience, should mamma 
speak to me about it.” 

This stipulation was made and conceded, and 
then Miss Van Siever went away, leaving the artist 
with Mrs. Dobbs Broughton. ‘ And now, if you 

lease, Conway, you had better go too,” said the | 
fady, as soon as there had been time for Miss Van | 
Siever to get down-stairs and out of the hall- 
door. 

‘* Of course you are in a hurry to get rid of me.” 

** Yes, I am.” 

‘A little while ago I improperly said_that 
some suggestion of yours was nonsense and you 
rebuked me for my blunt incivility. Might not I 
rebuke you now with equal justice?” 

“Do so, if you will; but leave me. I tell you, 
Conway, that in these matters you must either be 

ided by me, or you and I must cease to see cach 
other. It does not do that you should remain 
bere with me longer than the time usually allowed | 
for a morning call. Clara has come and gone, and | 
you also must go. I am sorry to disturb you, for | 
you seem to be so very comfortable in that chair.” 

“T am comfortable—and I can look at you. 
Come ; there can be no harm in saying that, if I 
say nothing else. Well—there, now I am gone.” 
Whereupon he got up from his arm-chair. 

“ But you are not gone while you stand there.” 

“And you would really wish me to marry that 

. ]?” 

“*T do—if you can love her.” 

*¢ And what about her love?” 

“You must win it, of course. She is to be won, 
like any other woman. The fruit won't fall into | 
our mouth merely because you open your lips. 

You must climb the tree.” 

‘Still climbing trees in the Hesperides,” said 
Conway. ‘Love does that, you know ; but it is 
hard to climb the trees without the love. It seems 
to me that I have done my climbing—have clomb 
as high as I knew how, and that the boughs are 
breaking with me, and that I am likely to get a 
fall. Do you understand me?” 

“T would rather not understand you.” 

“That is no answer to my question. Do you 
understand that at this moment I am getting a 
fall which will break every bone in my skin, and 
put any other climbing out of the question as far 
as I amconcerned? Do you understand that?” 

““No; I do not,” said Mrs. Broughton, in a 
tremulous voice. 

“Then I’ll go and make love at once to Clara 
Van Siever. There’s enough of pluck left in me 
to ask her to marry me, and I suppose I could 
manage to go through the ceremony if she ac- 
cepte me.” ‘ 

‘ But I want you to love her,” said Mrs, Dobbs 
Broughton. 

‘“‘T dare say I should love her well enough after 
a bit: that is, if she didn’t break my head or 
comb my hair. I suppose there will be no objec- 
tion to my saying that you sent me when I ask 
her?” 

“Conway, you will of course not mention my 
name to her. I have suggested to you a marriage 
which I think would tend te make you happy, and 
would give you a stability in life which you want. 
It is perhaps better that I should be explicit at 
once, As an unmarried man I cannot continue to 
know you. You have said words of late which 
have driven me to this conclusion. I have thought 
about it much—too much, perhaps—and I know 
that Iam right. Miss Van Siever has beauty and 
wealth and intellect, and { think she would appre- 
ciate the love of such a man as youare. Now 





a,” 
x And Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, standing upright, 
ointed to the door. Conway Dalrymple slowly 
k his Spanish hat from off the marble slab on 
which he had laid it, and left the room without 
saying a word, ‘The interview had been quite 
long enough, and there was nothing else which 
he knew how to say with effect. 

Croquet is a pretty game out of doors, and chess 
is delightful in a drawing-room. Battledoor and 
shuttlecock and hunt-the-slipper have also their 
attractions. Proverbs are good, and cross-ques- 
tions with crooked answers may be made very | 
amusing. But none of these games are equal to 
the game of love-making—providing that the 

layers can be quite sure that there shall be no | 
feart in the matter. Any touch of heart not only | 
destroys the pleasure of the game, but makes the | 

layer awkward and incapable, and robs him of | 
his skill. And thus it is that there are many | 
eople who cannot play the game at all, A de- 
Beiency of some needed internal physical strength 
prevents the owners of the heart from keeping a 
proper control over its valves, and thus emotion | 
seta in, and the pulses are accelerated, and feel- | 
ing supervenes. For such a one to attempt a | 
game of loye-making, is as though your friend | 
with the gout should insist on laying croquet. 
A sense of the ridiculous, if nothing else, should 
in either case 
attempt. 
friend Mrs, f 
ple. Their valves and pulses were allright. They 
could play the game without the slightest danger 
of any inconvenient result—of any inconvenient re- 
sult, that is, as regarded their own feelings. Blind 
le cannot see and stupid people cannot under- 
siand; andit might be that Mr. Dobbs Broughton, 
being both blind and stupid in such matters, 
might perceive something of the playing of the 
game and not know that it was only a game of 
skill. 
‘When I say that as regarded these two lovers 
there was nothing of loye between them, and that 
the game was thorefore so far innocent, J would not 
be understood as asserting that these le had 
no hearts within their bosoms. Mrs. Dobbs Brough- 
ton probably loved her husband in a sensible, 
hum way, feeling him to be a bore, knowin 
him to be vulgar, eware that he often took a g 
deal more wine than was good for him, and that 
he was almost as uneducated as a hog. Yet she 
loved him, and showed her love by taking care 
that he should have things for dinner which he 
liked to eat. But in this alone there were to be 
found none of the charms of a fevered existence, 
and therefore Mrs. Dobbs Broughton, requiring 
those charms for her comfort, played her little 
game with Conway Dalrymple. And as regarded 
the artist himself, let no reader presume him to 
have been heartless because he flirted with Mrs, 
Dobbs Broughton. Doubtless he will m: some 
day, will have a large family for which he will 
work hard, and will make a good husband to 
gome stout lady who will be careful in looking 





after his linen. But on the present occasion he 
fell into some slight trouble in spite of the jnno- 
cence ot his game. 
room he heard the 
then there was a quick step on 
the landing-plice above the firs 
muster of 


As he quitted his friend’s 
hall-door slammed heavily ; 
the stairs, and on 
t flight he met the 
house, somewbat flurried, as it 


| himself out of the house, shrugging his shouldets 
i 





deter the afflicted one from the | 
There was no such absurdity with our | 
Dobbs Broughton and Conway Dalrym- | 


seemed, and not looking comfortable, either 2s 
regarded his person or his temper. : 

** By George, he’s been drinking !"’ Conway said 
to himself, after the first glance. 

Now it certainly was the case that poor Dobbs 
peongiten would sometimes drink at improper 

10urs. 

**What the devil are you doing here?” said 
Dobbs Broughton to his friend the artist. ‘* You’re 
always here. You’re here a doosed sight more 
than I like.” 

Husbands, when they have been drinking, are | 
very apt to make mistakes as to the purport of the 
game. 

‘“*Why, Dobbs,” said the painter, ‘there’s 
something wrong with you.” 

__ “No, there ain’t. There’s nothing wrong ; and 
if there was, what’s that to you? I shan’t ask 
you to pay anything for me, I suppose.” 

“*Well—I hope not.” 

**T won’t have you here, and let that be an end 
of it. It’s all very well when I choose to have a 
few friends to dinner, but my wife can do 
very well without your fal-lalling here all day. 
Will you remember that, if you please a” 

Conway Dalrymple, knowing tiat he had better 
not argue any question with a drunken man, took 


as he thought of the miserywhich his poor déar 
playiellow would now be called upon to endure. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—A HERO AT HOME. 


_On the morning after his visit to Miss Demo#' 
lines John Eames found himself at the Padding- 
ton station asking for a ticket for Guestwick, and 
as he picked up his change another gentleman 
also demanded a ticket for the same place, 
Guestwick been as Liverpool or nchest 
Eames would have thought nothing aboutit, Jt 
is a matter of course that men should always 
going from London to Liverpool and Manchester ; 
ut it seemed odd to him that two men should 
want first-class tickets for so small a place as 
Guestwick at the same moment. And when, 
afterward, he was placed by the guard in the same 
carriage with this other traveler, he could not but 
feel some little curiosity. The man was four or 
five years Johnny’s senior, a good-looking fellow, 
with a pleasant face, and the outward appur- 
tenances of a gentleman. The intelligent reader 
will no doubt be aware that the stranger was 
Major Grantly; but the intelligent reader has in 
sempest bad much advantage over John Eames, 
who up to this time had never even heard of his 
cousin Grace Crawley’s lover, 

“T think you were asking for a ticket for Guest- 
wick ?” said Johnny—whereupon the major owned 
that such was the case. ‘TI lived at Guestwick 
the greater part of my life,” said Johnny, ‘‘ and 
i he dullest, dearest little town in all Eng- 
and.” 

**T never was there before,” said the major, 
‘and indeed I can hardly say I am going there 
now. I shall only pass through it.” 

Then he got out his newspaper, and Johnny 
also got out his, and for atime there was no con- 
versation between them. John remembered 
how holy was the errand upon which he was 
intent, and spe his thoughts together, re- 
solving that having so great a matter on his mind 
he would think about nothing else and speak 
about nothing at all. He was going down to 
—— to ask Lily Dale for the last time 
whether she would be his wife; to ascertain 
whether he was to be successful or unsuccesstul 
in the one great wish of his life; and, as such was 
the case with him—as he had in hand a thing so 
vital, it could be nothing to him whether the 
chance companion of his voyage was an agree- 
able or a disagreeable person. He himself, in any 
of the ordinary circumstances of life, was prone 
enough to talk with any one he might meet. He 
eculd have traveled for twelve hours together 
with an old lady, and could listen to her or make 
her 4isten to him without half an hour’s interrup- 
tion. But this journey was made on no ordinary 
occasion, and it behooved him to think of Lily. 
Therefore, after the first little almost necessary 
effort at civility, he fell back into gloomy silence. 
He was going to do his best to win Lily Dale, and 
this doing of his best would require all his 
thought and all his energy. 

And probably Major Grantly’s mind was bent in 
the same direction. He, too, had this work 
before him, and could not look upon his work as a 
thing that was altogether pleasant, He might 
probably get that which he was intent upon obtain- 
ing. He knew—he almost knew—that he had won 
the heart of the girl whom he was seeking, There 
had been that between him and her which justified 
him in supposing that he was dear to her, al- 
though no expression of affection had ever 
passed from her lips to his ears, Men may know 
all that they require to know on that subject 
without any sep! spoken words, 

Grace Crawley had spoken no word,and yet he had 
known—at any rate had not doubted, that he could 
have the place in her heart of which he desired to 
be the master. She would never surrender herself 
altogether till she had taught herself to be sure 
of him to whom she gave herself. But she had 
listened to him with silence that had not rebuked 
him, and he had told himself that he - ven- 
ture, without fear of that rebuke as to which the 

| minds of some men are sensitive to 4 degree 
which other men cannot even understand. But 
| for all this Major Grantly could not be altogether 
happy as to his mission. He would ask Grace 
Crawley to be his wife ; but he would be ruined by 
his own success. And the remembrance that he 
would be severed from all his own family by the 
thing that he was doing was very bitter to him. 
Ingenerosity he might be silent about this toGrace, 
but who can endure to be silent on such a subject 
to the woman who is to be his wife? And then it 
would not be possible for him to abstain from ex- 
planation. ; - 

* He was now following her down to Allington, a 
step which he certainly would not haye taken but 
for the misfortune which had befallen her father, 
and he must explain to her in some sort why he 
did so. He must say to her—if not in so mney 
words, still almost as plainly as words could spea 
—I am here now to ask you to be my wife, hecause 
you specially require the protection and counten- 
ance of the man that loves you, in the present cir- 
| cumstances of your father’s affairs. He knew 
that he was doing right—perhaps had some idea 
that he was doing nobly : but this very apprecia- 
tion of his own g qualities made the task 
before him the more difficult. 

Major Grantly had the Times, and John Eames 
had the Daily News, and they exchanged papers. 
One had the last Saturday, and the other the last 
Spectator, and the exchanged those also. Both 
had the Pall M Gazette, of which enterprising 

riodical they gradually came to discuss the 
merits and demerits, thus falling into conversa- 
tion at last, in spite of the weight of the mission 
on which each of them was intent. Then, at last, 
when they were within half an hour of the end of 
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| ton lies ? 
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first boca minded to go on to Allmgton at once— | 
to go on to Allington und get his work done, and 
then return home or remain there, or find we 
nearest inn with a decent bed, as circumstances 
might direct him, But on reconsideration, as he 
drew nearer to the scene of his future o;,erations, | 
he thought that it might be well for him to re-' 
main that night at Guestwick. He did not quite 
know how far Allington was from Guestwick, but 


| he did know that it was still mid-winter, and that | 


the days were very short. The Magpie was the 
best inh, Johnny said. Having lived at Guest- 
wick all his life, and having a mother living there 
now, he had never himself put up at The “Pe 
but he believed it to be a good countryinn. The 
kept post-horses there, he knew. He did not tell 
the stranger that his late old friend, Lord de 
Guest, and his present old friend, Lady Julia, 
always hired post-horses from The Magpie, but 
he grounded his ready assertion on the remem- 
brance of that fact. 

“1 think I shall stay there to-night,” said the 


major, 

* You'll find it pretty comfortable, I don’t doubt,” 
said Johnny. “Though, indeed, it always seems 
to me that a man alone at an inn has a very bad 
time of it. Reading is all very well, but one gets 

of it at last, And then I hate horse-hair 

“Tt isn’t very delightful,” said the major, ‘ but 
beggars mustn’t be iebeetes® ‘ 

; there was a pause, after which the major 
spo 


e again: 
“You don’t happen to know which way Alling- 


1. Yoo Attia Johnny. 

** Yes, Alli Is there not a village called 
antl ill alled Allingto tain! 

is a village calle ngton, certainly. 
It lies over there,” " 

And Johnny pointed with his finger through the 
window. 

** As you do not know the country, you can see | 
nothing, but I can see the Allington trees at this 
moment.” | 

‘*T suppose there is no inn at Allington ?” | 

‘* There’s a public-house, with a very nice clean | 
bedroom. It is called the Red Lion. Mrs. For- | 
rard keeps it. I would quite as soon stay there as 
at The Magpie. Only if they don’t expect you, 
they wouldn’s have much for dinner.” 

** Then you know the village of Allington ?” 

‘* Yes, I know the village of Allington very well. 
I have friends living there. Indeed, I may say 1 
know everybody in Allington.” 

**Do you know Mrs. Dale ?” 

** Mrs, Dale?” said Johnny. ‘ Yes, I know Mrs. 
Dale. I have known Mrs. Dale pretty nearly ail 
my life.” 

Vho could this man be who was going down to 
see Mrs. Dale—Mrs. Dale, and consequently, Lily 
Dale? He thought that he knew . Dale so 
well, that she could have no visitor of whom he 
would not be entitled to have some knowledge. 
But Major Grantly had nothing more to say at the 
moment about Mrs. Dale. He had never seen 
Mrs. Dale in his life, and was now going to her 
house, not to see her, but a friend of hers. He 
found that he could not very well explain this to : 
stranger, and therefore at the moment he said no- 
thing further. But Jobnny would not allow th« 
subject to be dropped. 

‘*Have you known Mrs, Dale long?” he asked. 

‘* T have not the pleasure of knowing her at all,’ 
said the major. 

, “T thought, perhaps, by your asking after 
hor——”’ 

“TI intend to call upon her, that is all. I sup- 
se they will have an omnibus here from Thx 
Magpie?” 

Eames said that there no doubt would be an 
omnibus from The Magpie, and then they were at 
their journey’s end. 











RAILWAY TRAVELING. | 

Wrrnovut setting down railway traveling s 
in itself essenjjally injurious to health, we regard some 
of the conditions as highly so. The very whirling mo- 
tion is a kind of violence to our constitution. Sixty 
miles an hour is not the normal speed of man; his lungs 
are not formed with a view to such intense velocity, any 
more than they were made ta sustain him six miles up 
in the clouds, or to let him live beneath the surface ot 
the sea, (I beg Messrs. “oxwell and Glaisher’s pardon 
—six miles of altitude may not be so intolerable after 
all.) There is a regular action of the pulse in a healthy 
persor; and if that action be increased or diminished 
excessively, there isevident danger. Itis not necessary 
to enter into the subtle question 2s to the limit of speed 
which is possible or even safe. If a giant wero to 
take us up by the leg and whirl us round and round, as 
boys sportively whirl cockchafers attached by a crooked 
pin to a long cord, it does not follow that we should be 
kilied outright by the velocity with which we move; 
and it is, moreover, a moot point whether a percon fall- 
ing from a high precipice, or throwing himself from a 
lofty tower or monument, dies in the descent from pure 
exhaustion of the air in his body, or from the concus- 
sion on terminating his metear-like voyage. 

But, granting the velocity with which we travel is not 
positively injurious per se, there is a variety of con- 
comitant circumstances to enter on the debtor side of 
the account, and which we may arraign as so many 
liliputian agents in this work of mischief. Sydney 
Smith complained that, in traveling from Exeter to 
London in the stage-coach, he was subjected to no less 
than fitteen thousand jolts; and he naively asks whether 
such jolting could be good for a man’s stomach? The 
reverend wit’s calculating powers remind us of thos 
of Thomas Aquinas, the angelic doctor, who proved 
from observation that fifty thousand angels could dancc 
upon the point of a needle without jostling one another. 
Fifteen thousand jolts is a very excellent guess, and we 
accept the enumeration without cavil. It is this inces. 
sant jolting which ‘‘ plays the deuce” with us; and 
whether five, fifteen, or fifty thousand jolts are ex- 
perienced in the course of oné journey, we still suffer. 
Old Mrs. Wolfington suffered from it, though uncon- 
scious of jt at the time; and hundreds every day, who 
have traveled long distances, feel it the next morning, 
in the stiffness and soreness of their muscles, a sore- 
ness and stiffness for which they cannot account. Just 
consider for a moment the multiplicity of motions which 
accompany 4 railway-carriage, spinnitg along at forty or 
fifty miles an hour. There is a ral motion, the 
oscillation of the wheels from rail to rail; there is the 
vertical motion, varying according to the weight and 
tullness of the carriage; then there is a diagonal mo- 
tion, which is easily perceived if we watch our fellow- 
travelers, and notice the attitude they assume to 
preserve themselves against the impulse, or if we 
observe the direction which a louse object on the floor 
invariably takes. An eminent chemist declares that he 
counted ninety thousand motions in a first-class railway- 
carriage from Manchester to London; how many more 
there were he did notreckon up. Now this is the point 
at which we are aiming: Reflect for a moment on the 
infinite concussions the frail body is thus subjected to, 
The prescription may be good for the medicine, ‘‘ Be- 
fore taken to be well shaken,”’ but with the patient it is 
death. This shaking up of the buman system is by no 











their journey, Major Grantly asked his companion 
what was the best inn at Guestwick, He at 


' make them alive again with someth 


| shall clear him out, so to speak 
| Most lives, though their stream is loaded with sand 


| of wisdom e3 they flow along, 
cradling geta them all, and after that the 


To balance one’s self, to counteract, or at least te ¢17 
vor to counteract, the effect of the jolting and je tons, 
of the lateral, vertical, diagonal, and impeliing soon, 
the muscles of the whole body are strained. Let us 
make no effort to keep our eqwlibrium, and we should 
be flopped to and fro, backward and forward, like a doll 
in a child’s arms; and it is the violent effort we make 
to steady ourselves which produces that sensation of 
being bruised, or the rheumatics, of which Mr:.Wolfing- 
ton complained, and of which we all, without knowing 
the truth, have more or less at different times com- 
plained. 








GEORCE IV. AS AN ECONOMIST. 


>. 

Ir was at the Prince Regent’s table t’aat I 
obtained my first lesson in economy. The tal); was of 
the necessary income of a gentleman. Every man 
present, excepting the Duke of B—f—t, was deep in 
somebody’s books. Not one had an income of more 
than £2,000 a year, but lived at the rate of 
£15,000 a year. Sir W. C——n, afterward king’s aide- 
de-camp, for fun’s sake asked the royal host what 
he considered a fair annual stipend for a gentleman. 
His answer was princely: 

‘A man who cannot live with ease and comfort on 
£100,000 a year ought to be ashamed of himself,” 

Bloomfield lifted up his eyes and asked, as I have 
often thought since in a covert satirical spirit and 
rather dangerous tone, seeing how “ Wales, ring the 
bell,” had recently been rebuked : 

** Will your royal highness be good enough to tell us: 
how a mau can possibly get through such an income ?”” 

“My dear fellow,” rejoined the royal bird, « nothirg 
more easy’’ (he sipped his claret). “In the first place, 
he must have his town house and his country house for 
the ordinary purposes of summer and winter existence 
He hunts—with his own hounds, of course—no gen- 
Ueman would follow another man’s pack it he could 
afford to keep one himseli. He must have his shooting- 
box ia Norfolk: his villa and yacht at Cowes; his box 
at the opera. He will of course” (here the prince took 
a pinch of snuff) “play a little, and, if he has a taste 
for horseflesh, he will train a colt or two. All these 
arrangements involve a large establishment of servants. 
Curse them! they are the caterpillars that devour % 
man’sincome. Then, there must be a good cellar ‘at 
each temporary abode as well as in the regular dwi)l- 
ings. Once a year a trip to Paris, to see Talma ‘and 
Mars, and a drop in at Frascati’s, will be requisite 
Enfin, what with new books, pictures, bijouterie, 
charitable subscriptions (here again the prince raised 
his glass to his lips), “ithe education of children the 
tailor and bootmaker, the stable, new carriages, gigas 
tandems, and curricles, fresh horses, and madamu’s 
little outlay—the hundred thousand has melted away.”” 

Mf = sat = } + og at the graceful fluency with 
whic e whole thing was summe . 
who sat next to me whiepesed: 7 Sa 


** Man wants but little here below.” 
_ “Just so,” said I, and from that moment I cogita/, 
the possibility of living on £1,500 a year without ja 


. ing into debt, and by Jove, sir, I have accompli shed 
i 








Taat every articulately-speakin 
being has in him stuff for one Sorel in ne Le 
duodecimo has long been with mea cWerished belief. 
[t has been maintained on the other hand that many 
persons cannot write more than one novel; that all 
after that are likely to be failures. Lif, is so much 
nore tremendous a thing in his heighis and depths 
than any transcript of it can be, that all records of 
human experience are so many boun? herbaria to the 
innumerable glowing, glistening, rustling breathing 
fragrance-laden, poisou-sucking, lif -givine death- 
distilling leaves and flowers of the forest and praisies 
All we can do with books of human experi nce is to 
I ing borro " 
our own lives, We can make a book alive cop dy 
in proportion to its resemblance in essence or in fo.m 


| to our Own experience, Now, an author’s first novel is 


naturally drawn to a great extent from Li 
experiences; that is, is a lateral copy of seme ee 
various slight disguises. But the momont the author 
gets out of his personality, he must have the creative 
power as well ag the narrative art and the sentiment in 
order to tell a living story, and this is rare. Beside. 
there ia a great danger that a man’s first life-story- 
of his best thoughts. 
and turbid with alluvial waste, drop a few golden grains 
Oftentimes a single 
r man’s 
worn pebbles. All 
dual ot the human 
story at any rate, if L 


labor is on'y rewarded by mud and 
which proves that I, as an indivi 
— could write one novel or 
would, 


THE question of toads or fr iving ii 
s livin 
blocks of stone or wood has been deciind by the > 
periments of Dr. Buckland, which are detailed in the 
‘Curiosities of Natural History,” by Mr. Francis 
Buckland, M. A. (the dean’s son). The results were 
unequivoca]. Whenever the animals were enclosed ir, 
si\batances which admitted of no communication wit bh 
the air, they died in a few months: whenever there ws 
a communication, however slight, with the air, they lived 
and what is more, increased in weight; showing that 
insects must have been admitted through the porous 
material, If, therefore, we suppose a young toad to 
have sought shelter in a crevice of a rock or tree by 
Same very Darrow aperture, it would find abundance of 
natriment in the insects which came there; and in the 
course of time would grow to a size which would 
prevent its egress. The hole may have been further 
biocked up by clay or gravel, yet still admitting the air 
and the toad would continue flourish, Such a hole would 
eusily escape the observation of workmen, generally the 
persons who are gaid to find the animals in such 
cavities; and thus the stories may be true to a great 
extent, without there being the slightest foundation for 
the inference that toads are enabled to live in blocks of 
stone excluded from the atmosphere, 


In names of persons, the terminati i 
100 8% 

the Scandanavian s6n or sen, as in Thorwaldsen, pom 
son, Nielsén, etc. Thus, all our Christian names as 
John, Jack, James 2nd Jamie, William, Willy and Wil 
Robert, Robin and Kob, Stephen and Steevie Thomas 
and Thom, or Tom, Matthew, Richard, Dickon and 
Dick, Peter and Piers, etc., with the -son after them 
indicate the great extent to which the northern counties 
oy England were at one period peopled from the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, The inquirer into this element of 
our national language and oar local folk-speech is refer- 
red to that very interesting work, Professor Worsaae’s 
“Danes and Norweg‘ans in England.” Another very 
able work is Feyguson’s “ Northmen in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland,” in which the author, with strony 
appearance of probability, supposes the mountain 
country of Cumberland and Westmoreland and parts of 
North Lancashire (especially north ot the Sands aud the 
Lake district) to have been at one time peopled by Nor 
wegians from the opposite coast of the Isle of My», 
The late Mr. John Just, of Bury, showed that three om 
of the five hundreds of old Lancashire bore Scandir = 
ei oe ~ held that the south of Lancashire was 
o-cupied by Danes of Northumber' 
quest of Cuester. tand, after the con- 


In the middle ages, the two chi 
spoken in French were—1l. That of a)) Fores gees 
the river Loire, called the Langue d’Oyl, or Nor : 
French; and, 2. The southern tongue south of the 
Loire, called Langue d’oc, or Provencal. It is with the 
first of these only that we have to deal. In this north ~" 
Frenoh there are Celtic (especially Breton) Classic, 
Gothic, and in less degree German elements Th : 
again the immediate subjects, captains and sotelnera, 
of Duke William of Normandy, were the descendante of 
the Northmen or Scandinavian nkings and their tollow- 





means agreeble or healthy; nor does the evil stop here. 


ers, who wrested Normandy from its native occuns 
and peopled it from their own northern peniusln 
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HAND MILL FOR CRINDING CORN. & 


Tus primitive style of mill was sketched 
from one actually in use in Georgia, and is commonly 
met with on the plantations in that and other Southern 
Btates. It is one or two removes in advance of the 
Indian mode of pounding the coru between two stones, 
but is an advance for all that. Now that a new era is 
opened to the labor of the South, it is not perhaps too 
much to suppose that in time such simple contrivances 
us this will pass from actual use into the domain of 
archeology, and be hereafter made the subject of study 
by curious antiquarians, who will write learned dis- 
quisitions upon them, and freserve them in their 
cabinets together with the flint arrow-heads, the bone 
fish-hooks, and the stone mortars of the aborigines. In 
the future classification of the hisioric ages of this 
country, they msy play a further part, so that we shall 
have the stone-mortar age, the hand-mill age, and the 
steam-mill age, while the settlement cf the accurate 
duration of each will be the cause of the most violent 
disputes among the learned of the period. The value 
of our illustration will then be as great for fixing the 
date of the use of the hand-mill, as it is now for point- 
ing out the possibilities of improvement in the labor- 
saving machines which have come down to us as marks 
of the uneconomic character of slave labor. 








Seal Fishing in the Bay of St. Lawrence. 


As soon as the ice in the bay begins to open 
and move, the sealers set out upon their fishing excur- 
sions after the seal, They usually start upon these 
expeditions in small schooners of twenty or thirty tons, 
in companies of ten or fifteen in a vessel. Working 
their way into the ice as far as they can go, they watch 
to find the indications of the presence of seal. Then, 
in little skiffs which will hold two men, they set out 
from the vessel, dragging the skiff after them upon the 
ice, and launching it into the open water when they 
come to it. The seals are killed when they rise to the 
surface by a blow with a club upon the nose, and are 
then skinned, with the blubber remaining upon the 
skin. The blubber is a layer of solid fat, some four 
inches thick, which lies just under the skin, and is the 
most valuable product of the fishery. The skin, with 
the blubber, is worth from tour to five dollars, anda fnds 
& ready market in the ships bound for England. The 

jp ‘habitants of the islands in the St. Lawrence go out in 
sle, wes during the day when the weather is favorable, 
and, ‘apture the seals m the same way. The fishing is 
not, h, ever, without danger, for if any fisher happens 
to be ea Ught upon the ice by a snowstorm there is but 
small cha ‘ce of his being able to find his way home 
again, M: ‘By have been lost from this cause, 





The Spring- ‘Tide Festival of the Orpheonists 
a nd Charity Children. 


Tus second festival of the Orpheonists took 
place at the Ackder 1y of Music on the 9th of May, and 
was most perfectly , mecessiul, This society, which is 
supported by a very’ large body of influential and 
wealthy citizens, has for its object the education of 
children in singing fron @ notes and not by ear, so as to 
fit them tor choir-singin, ¥in churches, This instruction 
is given in separate class *, and free. The association 
has been very successful, #nd, as shown in this last 
festival, is of great service, both for the purposes pro- 
posed, and also for dissemim \ting a knowledge and love 
of music, so that its influence’ is wholly for good, and 
may extend incalculably. The Objects are such as can- 
not but meet the approbation of a U well-wishing persons, 
and its success is a subject for wim congratulation to 
all who take an interest in exten ting the refining in- 
fluence of music. 








The New Suspension Bridge at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Tnx illustration represents the new chain 
suspension bridge over the Cumberland river, at Nash- 
ville. During the war, while in possession of Fort 
Donelson, the bridge over the Cumberland at this 
point was destroyed by the orders of Floyd. At the 
conclusion of peace, the project of rebuilding the bridge 
was started, and has been recently brought to a success- 
fulissue. The floor of the new bridge is about one 
hundred feet above the low water-mark in the river. 
There is a footpath upon each side of the roadway. 
The chief supports of the bridge are two cables, one on 
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HAND MILL FOR GRINDING CORN IN USE IN GEORGIA AND OTHER SOUTHERN STATES,—-FROV A 
SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR. 


each side of the bridge, eight inches in diameter, and 
wrapped with wire throughout their entire length. The 
bridge connects Nashville with Edgefield, and is on the 
north end higher by a few feet than at the south end. 
The span is six hundred and fifty feet, the roadway is 
twenty-eight feet two inches wide. The bridge was 
built by the Louisville Industrial Company, under the 
direction of W. F. Foster, who was the engineer. 








> ; 
Annual Review of the Schuylkill Navy. 


On the afternoon of May the 18th, the annual 
review of the Schuylkill navy, and the reception of four 
new boats, took place on the Schuylkill river, opposite 
Fairmount, near Philadelphia. The occasion drew to- 
gether quite a concourse of spectators, among whom 
were many ladies. At a signal given by Com. Charles 
Vezin, who occupied the old Atlanta, the various boats 
drew up in line, and at another signal filed from right 
and left up the stream to Girard avenue Bridge, where 
they turned and proceeded down in open order. 

When opposite the upper boat-house, the Commo- 
dore’s barge, followed by the new boats, New Atlanta, 


] six oars, and New Undine, four oars, of the Undine 


Barge Club; Lotus, four oars, of the Bachelor Barge 
Club; and the Bertha, a two-pair scull-boat, of the 
Quaker City Barge Club, passed between them, the 
crews giving the customary salute. After this the 
various evolutions were gone through with, and then 


SEAL FISHING IN THE BAY OF ST. LAWRENCE. 








the different crews engaged in short races. The annual 
regatta of the navy takes place on the 8th, 12th and 15th 
of June. 








LUXEMBURG. 


Condensed History of the New Neutral 
Territory. 


In 984 it was taken by the French in the war 
of Count Siegfried against Lothaire. In 1443 Philip the 
Good took it by escalade; he bought the province for 
12,000 florins, which he promised to pay to William of 
Saxony, and 11,000 florins, money down, to Elizabeth of 
Gorlitz, besides a life annuity of 8,000 florins, In 1479 
it was taken by the French under Louis XI, andgetaken 
the same year by Maximilian. In 1542 the French once 
more took it; but it was retaken ten days afterward 
by Renier of Nassau, In 1543 it was forced to surren- 
der to the French under Francis 1., when one hundred 
and seventy-nine burghers quitted the city and followed 
the garrison, rather than submit to the conquerors. 
Charles V. besieged it for six weeks with 15,000 men un- 
successfully; during this siege the cold was so intense 
that wine froze in the casks. The next year, however, 
and after another siege, which lasted three months, 
Charles succeeded in entering. In 1556 the Count de 
Mansfeldt held the city against the French, who had 
conquered, and, as usual, devastated the country. 
In 1559 (Henry IV.) Marshal Biron tried to take it by 








surprise, but was beaten off by the burghers and the 
garrison, In 1660 it was near falling into the hands of 
the French, owing to the treachery of one Peter Pillard, 

a French subject; Pillard was hanged at Brussels, and 
Louis XIV. tried to retrieve his memory from disgrace, 
so far as Jetters patent could do so, in 1669. In 1678 
there was another attempt made by the French by the 
same means that Pillard employed; the traitors were 
foreigners; they were caught in the act, and hanged in 
the public square of Luxemburg on the 18th of June of 
the same year. Marshal Crequi blockaded Luxemburg 
in 1682 without effect. In 1683 it was bombarded by the 
French, who threw in 6,000 shells and grenades, and 
destroyed most of the houses; the city refused to sur- 
render, but Crequi returned the year after with 35,000 
men. In April the siege was opened by Vauban, and 
lasted five weeks, when the town had to surrender, after 
the ramparts had been beaten down and the houses 
reduced to ruins, and 50,000 cannon balls and many 
thousand shells had been thrown intoit. The garrison, 
which had been 4,440 men and 600 horses, was reduced 
to 1,300 and 400 horses. In 1697, after enormous sums 
spent in fortifying it, the French had to evacuate it, 
pursuant to the treaty of Ryswick; and in January 

1698, the Spanish, Dutch and Bavarian troops took pos- 
session of it. In January, 1701, the allies retired to 
make way for the French, in consequence of the alli- 
ance of France and Spain in the War of Succession. In 
1713 it was occupied by a Dutch garrison, in conse- 
quence of the treaty of Utrecht, and the year following 
by an Austrian garrison, in virtue of the treaty of Ras- 
tadt. From the 2ist of November, 1794, to the 6th of 
July, 1795, the town was besieged and bombarded by 
the French; after a blockade of more than six months, 
the provisions completely exhausted, the garrison 
having lived for some time on horse-flesh, it had to 
surrender, and the enemy entered on the 7th of June. 
During this blockade the Burgher Guard greatly dis- 
tinguished itself. The French began by levying a war 


contribution of 250,000 crowns, or 1,500,000 francs, but" 


having found hidden in the walls of a house belonging 
to a French noble emigrant, named De Custien de Wiltz, 
a large sum of money, they contented themselves with 
100,000 crowns. In 1814 the allies investeo the place, 
and on the 13th of May entered it. Since 1815, as every 
one knows, the garrison of Luxemburg has been Prus- 
sian. In 1830 it prevented the town from becoming 
Belgian, and this brought about the separation in 1839. 
We see, then, that though the French often took and ree 
took Luxemburg, they never held it for any length of 
time. Their longest occupation of it was trom 1795 to 
1814, 


EDMUND KEAN. 

Mrs. JoRDAN once went into the country to 
play Violante, in “The Wonder.” Edmund Kean wag 
the Don Felix. He was then so poor, ragged and dirty, 
and not over sober, that she insisted on leaving out all 
the passages which brought her into contact with the 
Don. Not many years atterward Kean came to Drury 
Lane, and, when he had made his mark, Mrs. Jordan 
hastened to offer her apologies. I am not sure how he 
received them, but I know he was very grand when in 
his cups, or flushed with a new success. The first time 
I ever saw the mighty little man, whose genius saved 
Old Drury, was when he played Richard the Third, 
his second character. The house was crowded. Ex- 
pectation was on tiptoe. The flats representing Crosby 
Hall closed upon the Temple Garden. A buzz and a 
murmur ran through the house. Kean came on rapidly, 
in something between an amble and a fast walk, rubbing 
his hands, his eyes glistening with joy. Then, in rapid 
tones, exultingly he began the famougsolilogay: 

**Now is the winter of our discontent,” &c, 


Accustomed to hear Kemble and Cooke deliver that 
soliloquy in slow, measured tones, as Charles Kean and 
some others do now, I was a little taken back by the 
novel delivery, but 1 soon saw that it was the true inter- 
pretation of the author. Hazlitt, who went in with me, 
was delighted. 

“See,” he exclaimed, “how completely Kean hag 
caught the idea! Gloucester has arrived from the 
country. He has just got rid of one obstacle to the pos- 
session of the crown—he is come to get rid of another— 
he is tull of ecstasy—yes, that’s the rightidea.” | . < 

And we all see now that Hazlitt was right, and Ed- 
mund Kean was right, for every one who essays Richard 
(excepting Kean’s son, who, I suppose, is afraid to be 
thought a copyist of his sire) plays the part in the same 
vehement and impassioned style. If they only had the 
genius of mighty Edmund as well as the faculty of imi- 
tation, how ~ich the stage would be! 





SKINNING AND TAKING OUT THE BLUBBER Of THE SEAL. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE sTEeErs In A GAMBLER’sS 








THE FIBST STEP—PIICHING PENNIES. 


The Progressive Steps in a Gambling Career. 


Our series of pictures shows the commence- 
ment and result of a taste for gambling in both the 
upper and lower strata of society. The poor boy of the 
street, commencing with pitching pennies, passes finally 
through keno or a den in Baxter street to the station- 
house. His more favored brother, however, getting his 
first knowledge of the excitement of chance from the 
family rubber, will perchance go through the process 
ot being “ picked up by sharpers,’’ and from the more 
respectable faro table, meet his poor companion in the 
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A FAMILY RUBBER— THE DISPUTE UPON A POINT. 


making such distinctions tends to bring the law into 
contempt, «nd thus saps the very foundation of re- 
publicanism, 





Ar the floral games instituted at Toulouse, 


in the early part of the fourteenth century, whilst the 





PLAYING AT FARO)}IN A FIRST CLASS GAMBLING HELL. 


station-house, if in the moment of despair he does not 
commit suicide, as an ex-army officer did recently, in 
one of the down-town gambling hells. The moral sense 
of modern society is unquestionably against public 
gambling, and yet the disclosures of the few last months 
show how wide-spread it is in this city, and how nu- 
merous are the “ policy shops,”” and faro tables, which 
daily are in successful operation without any inter- 
ference from the law. It is openly charged that the 
only reason why the keno “offices” were recently 
visited so assiduously by the police, was because they 
either refused, or were unable to pay enough for the 
right co continue their business. Either gambling is 
right or wrong, and the law says it is wrong. There- 
fore, let the law be enforced without fear or favor, for 


THE POLICY OFFICE, 











Troubadours were yet in the heydey of their glory, a 

golden violet was the prize annualiy awarded to the 
author of the best poem. These games, discontinued 
during the revolution, were revived in 1808, and a few 
years ago were still kept up. ‘‘The Golden Violet” 
prize formed the theme of one of poor L. E. L.’s stories, 





A DEN IN BAXTER STRLLT. 





MEN OF GENIUS, 


Ir has been a favorite fallacy with duaces in 
all times that men of genius are unfitted for business 
pursuits, Yet Shakespeare was a successiul manager 
of a theatre—perhaps priding himself more upon his 
practical qualities in that capacity than on his writing | 
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PICKED UP BY SHARPERS. 


of a single play, or even sanctioned the printing of one; 
and the chronology of his writings is still a mystery. 1t 
is certain, however, that he prospered in his business, 
and realized sufficient to enable him to retire upon a 
competency to his native town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Chaucer was in early life a soldier, and afterward an 
effective commissioner of customs, and inspector of 
woods ald crown lands. Spenser was secretary to the 
lord-deputy of Ireland, and it is said to have been very 
shrewd and attentive in matters of business. Mil- 
ton, orignally a schoolmaster, was afterward elevated to 
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THE NEW GAME OF KENO. 


of plays and poetry. Pope was of opinion that Shakes- | 
perre’s principal object in cultivating literature was to 
secure an honest independence. Indeed, he seems to 
have been altogether indifferent to literary reputation. 
It is not known that he superintended the publication 





the post of secretary to the council of state during the 
Commonwealth; and the extant order-book of the 
council, as wellas many of Milton’s letters, which are 
preserved, give abundant evidence of his activity and 
usefulness in that office. Sir Isaac Newton proved him- 
self a most efficient master of the mint; the new coin- 
age of 1694 having been carried on under his immediate 
personal superintendence. Cowper prided himself upon 
his business punctuality, though he confessed that be 
**never knew a poet except himself who was punctual 
in anything.”” But against this we may set the lives of 
Wordsworth and Scott—the former a distributor of 
stamps, the latter a clerk to the court of session, both 
of whom, though great poets, were eminently punctual 
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‘and practical men of business, David Ricardo, amidst 
‘the occupations of his daily business as a London 
banker, in conducting which he acquired an ample for- 
tune, was able to concentrate his mind upon his favorite 
subject, on which he was enabled to throw great light, 
the princi>les of political economy; for he united in 
Sina tf the sagacious commercial man and the profound 
‘philosopher, We have abundant illustrations, even in 
our day, of the fact that the highest inteliectual power 
48 Lot incompatible with the active and efficient per- 
formance cf ront ne duties. Grote, the great historian 
ot Grevce, like Ricardo, is a London banker. And it is 
not long since John Stuart Mill, one of the greatest 
living thinkers, reired trom the examiner’s depart- 
ment of the East India Company, carrying with him 
the admiration avd es‘eem ot his fellow-officers, not 


on acount 0: his | igh views of philosophy, but because | = 


of the high standard of effic ency which he had estab- 
lishe 1 in his offic’, and the thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner in which he had conducted the business of his 
department, 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


““Samno, whar did you suffer most in de 
war?” “In de-feat, to be shua.” 


Wnuy cannot you insure the life of the French 
Emperor? No man can make out his policy. 


Ir te Southern people, who are now so com- 
plete}-y at sea, would quit politics and go to work in their 


ee they would soon be able to cry, ‘Land 








‘**Para,” said John Smith’s youngest son, 
last Thursday, “can I go to the circus?” 

“*No, my boy,” affectionately replied Mr. Smith; “if 
you are a good boy, I will take you to see your grand- 
mother’s grave this evening.” 


**My dear boy,” said a young lady to a pre- 
cocious youth of eighteen, “‘does your father design 
tit you should tread the thorny and intricate path of a 
profession, the straigtit and narrow way of the ministry, 
o* revel in the flowery fields of literature ?”’ 

**No, marm; dad says he’s gwine to set me to work 
in the tater patch,”’ 


A waaaisa journalist, who is often merry 
over his personal plainness, tells this story of himself: 
“I we>t toa drug store early the other day for a dose of 
inarpiiine for a sick friend. The night clerk objected 
to viving it to me without a prescription, evidently fear- 
sng that I intended suicide. ‘Pshaw!’ said I, ‘dol 
look like « man who would kill himself?” Gazing at me 
steadily for « moment, he replied; ‘I don’t know. 
Seems to me, if I looked like you, I should be greatly 
tempted to kill myself.’ ” 


EmvLATE the cucumber—be cool. 


Wuen an extravagant friend wishes to borrow 
ned money, consider which of the two you had rather 
ose. 


Iv is dangerous to go into the woods at this 
time, as the buds are beginning to “ shoot,” 


Tue following is told of the late Bishop 
Moore; He was dining on one occasicn with a celebrated 
lawyer, when a country attorney, who was one of the 
guests, thouch| proper to treat the company with an 
aecdote, He said that on one occasion, after fording a 
river, be saw a man sitting on the bank, fishing. He 
asked him what he was fishing for. He replied: “The 
dey.1; but that he had tailed to get a bite at first, because 
he hai baited his hook with a lawyer; but as soon as he 
had baited h s hook with a clergyman he was success- 
ful.”” Bishop Moore remarked that he was reminded 
of an anecdote he heard told by Dr. Clark, of Richmond. 
The coctor having been called to attend a brother phy- 
sician, and a fee being offered him, the doctor replied: 
“No; that would be dog eat dog;’’ and upon this prin- 
ciple it would have been devil eat devil, had the devil 
snipped at the lawyer. 


A company that insures female beanty 
nyainst accident from the age of fifteen to thirty is the 
luiest thing in the insurance line. That company 
un iertakes tearful responsibilities. 


A rrienp of curs visiting a neighbor, found 
hin: disab ed from having a horse step on his foot. 
Hobbiing out of the stable, the sufferer explained how 
it happend: 

“T was standing here,” said he, “and the horse 
brousht his ioot right down on mine.”’ 

Our friend looked at the injured member, which was 
of the No, 14 pattern, and said, very quietly: 

** Wel!, the horse must step somewhere.” 

A vurnter having facilities for renovating old 
furs, advertised in a perfectly grammatical manner, 
«Capes, victorines, &c., made up for ladies, out of their 
own skins.”’ 

At one of the schools in Chicago the inspec- 
tor asked the children if they could give any text of the 
Scripture which forbade a man having two wives.— 
Que ot the children sagely quoted in reply the text: 

** No man can serve two masters,” 

Arnrienp says he knows of but one branch 
of business which is very profitable and but little fol- 
lowed, and that is “‘ Mind your own business.”’ 


Ir is easy to say grace, but not half so easy 
to possess it. 
Wuen you are hunting, anill-trained pointer 
is a disappointer. 
Iv a lady has a cross husband, she needn't 
play cat to his dog. 
Apvice is the only sort of vice that some 
peop e don’t follow. 
May onr blonde beauties be looked on as 
forming a portion of the pale of society? 
‘* yery good, but rather too pointed,” as the 
fish said when ne swallowed the bait. 
J: 9 foolish company, ’tis a pity a man dan- 
0: shut his ears as easily as his eyes. 
Ts THERE «! y perceptible amprovement in a 
¢.terpiilar when be turns over a new leaf, 
»Don'T tak ; 
of your neighbors, Six per cent. will do. 
\x unbound book might appropriately say 
+o a colfor a sheep, **I wish I were in your skin.” 
\ woman should consider her heart as 
licensed like an omnibus, to carry not more than a 
1 Inslae, 
Some people are very dull when perfectly 
oer: like a wafer, they must be well wetted to be good 
for anytuing. 
‘‘T am surprised, my dear, that I have never 


scen you blush.” 
‘Lhe fact is, husband, I was born to blush unseen.”’ 


THe young man who recently went on a | 


bridal tour with an angel in muslin, has returned with 
a te: magant in hoops. 


Tuer difference between a fish and the hus- 
band of a vixen is, that one lives always in cold water, 
and the other in hot. 


A woman's tears are generally more effective 
than her words. In such cases, wind is a less powerful 
ek ment than water. 

**T say, Pat, what are you about ; sweeping 
out the room?” 


« No,”” unswered Pat, “I'm sweeping out the dirtand j 


Jeaving ‘he room,” 


too much interest .in the affairs | 


GeneERAt Rarns, late of the Confederate army, 
tells the following anecdote of the early days of the 
war: 

An officer when going into a battle, charged his ser- 
vant to stay in the tent and take care of his property. 
In the fluctuations of the battle, some of the enemy’s 
shot fell in the vicinity of the tent, and the negro. with 
white eyes, fled with all his might. After the flight, 
and when the officer returned to his tent, he was vexed 
to learn that his slave had run away; but the boy 
returned and confronted his master, who was inclined 
to chastise him for disobedience of orders. 

** Massa,” said Cesar, “‘ you told me to take care of 
your property”—placing his hand on his breast—* I is 
wuff fifteen hundred do! : 
| He escaped punishment. 











One Hundred Irish Airs, stranged for the 
Pianoforte, with a fine lithographic title, ‘The Irish 
| Piper; 42 pages regular size music; price, $1.50. 
One Hundred Irish Airs, second series (Nos. 101 to 
200), with a beautiful title, «Shule Aroon;”’ 48 pages 
| music, $1.50. 
One Hundred Irish Airs, third series (Nos. 201 to 
300), with fine title, after a design by Maclise, 48 pages 


The Great Radical Newspaper, 
FORNEY’S PRESS. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH TRAITORS 





Get the Best and Cheapest Newspaper 
in the Countr - 


A First-class, Double-sheet Eight-page paper, containing 
Forty-eight columns, 


Published Every Morning, Southwest cor. of SEVENTH 
and CHESTNUT Streets, Philadelphia. 





music, $1.50. + 
The above three, bound in one volume, fancy cloth, | 
full gilt sides and edges, price $6. 
Any of the above sent free, by mail, on receipt of the | 


amount, 
P. M. HAVERTY, Publisher, 
1 Barclay street, New York. 








The Barnum & Van Amburgh Mu- 
seum and Menagerie Co- 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2%; — EVENING AT 8. 


THE CELEBRATED DRAMATIC EQUESTRIENNE, 
MISS LEO HUDSON, 
who will appear in the 
ROMANTIC EQUESTRIAN SPECTACULAR DRAMA, 
MAZEPPA, on THE WILD HORSE OF TARTARY, 
and in which will be introduced the 
TRAINED STEED “BLACK BESS.” 
VISIT THE MUSEUM! 
ITS SPLENDID AND SPACIOUS SALOONS 
CONTAIN OVER 300,000 CURIOSITIES. 
To be seen at all hours: 
GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES. 
A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 

300 SPECIMENS OF LIVING AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, etc. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under t-n, 15 cents. 


A FASCINATING BOOK 
Just Published—The History of a 


MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


TERMS: 
DAILY PRESS. 


$8.00 PER ANNUM. 
$4.00 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
$2.00 FOR THREE MONTHS. 





TRI-WEEELY PRESS. 


$4.00 PER ANNUM. 
$2.00 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
$1.00 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


THE SUNDAY PRESS. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 
$1.00 FOR "SIX MONTHS. 


THE WEERLY PRESS. 


The most valuable Weekly Newspaper in the World. 
It contains items of interest to every one. 


READ THE TERMS: 





And its effects on the organization of men and avimals, | 
By Jcan Mace. 
Translated from the French. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


**Fascinating in its form and in its moral and reli- 
gious tone above all praise.”-—London Review, | 
** Written in a reverent spirit deserving of commen- 

dation.”’—John Bull, 

“Let us commend this little book to parents and 
guardians throughout the length and breadth of the 
British dominions, since it is one of the very best of its 
class that we have ever seen.’’—Bell’s Messenger. j 

“Everything which can contribute to a most charm- | 
ing and instructive book, is here to be found.’’—Church | 
Review, 

“A charming guide to many important scientific sub- 
jects, necessary to be known by all who aspire to be 
well educated.’’—Clerical Journal. 

“The author’s illustrations are ample and in the 
highest degree ingenious, often presenting a familiar 
subject in a fresh light and clearing up difficulties which 
more elaborate scientific works have overlooked.”— 
Tribune. 

“ The careful study of this book will be of much benefit 
to teachers, and is recommended for a place in School 
District Libraries.”"—L. Van Bokhelin, Supt. Public In- 
struction for Maryland. 

In 1 vol., 12mo. Price Two Dollars, 
aa Sent, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. | 
10 AMERICAN NEWS CO., 121 Nassau street. | 


INVALIDS’ 
WHEEL CHAIRS, 


for in or out-door use, $20 to $40. 
INVALIDS’ CARR 


der. PATENT 

HORSES, $12 to $25. CHILD'S 

CARRIAGES, SWINGS, Etc. 
Send for Circulars. 


AL SY s, w. SMITH, 90 William St. 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment—A 
certain cure for those settled coughs and colds so preva- 
lent this season. Take a dose of Pills and rub the Oint- 
ment over chest and throat, and you will feel relieved 
at once. 














Keep Copies of all your Letters in the 
PENN LETTER BOOK, without using water or press. 
Book, Ink and complete outfit, $3.50. Penn Mauufactur- 
ing Works, 115 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





“Yankee Peddler,” A Comic Monthly tor 
everybody-—75 cents a year. Box 180, Norwalk, Conn. 


AGENTS AND CANVASSERS 


Wanted for the best and most desirable book ever issued 
from the press. Ready Sales and little capital required. 
Ministers, Colporteurs and Canvassers will find it 
adapted to their sales. 

Also, a new and most popular selling book ever made, 
for which the publisher has letters-patent. Particulars 





ONE COPY....... $0000esesesresoes $2 00 per annum 
FIVE COPIES...... PPTTTTTT Titi rt - 900 « es 
TEN COPIES............ PPTTT TTT Tr 17 50 « bd 


TWENTY COPIES.................33 OO “ oe 
To the getter up of a Club of Ten or more Copies an 
extra copy will be given. 
All orders should be addressed to 
JOHN W. FORNEY, 
Editor and Proprietor, 


8. W. cor. SEVENTH and CHESTNUT Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Watches sent by Express for $4. On 
receipt of $4 will send to any address, 0.0.D., $4, one 
sclid Gold Com. Hunting-Case Watch, with vest chain. 
G. THISTLETON, 181 Broadway, second floor, rooms 
3 and 4, 





Gold! Gold!! My Golden Compound 
will force the Beard to grow on the smoothest face in 
twenty-one days. Satisfaction given or money refunded 
in every case. Sent by mail, postage paid, tor 50 cents 
apackage. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Illinois. 





The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of FRANK LEsLIe’s CHIMNEY 
CoRNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop thiv 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine ot 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Carmney Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the t in human Listory, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre ; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that trave! 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities ot 
human manners and customs—all these find a place i» 
the CHIMNEY CoRNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Ihus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on gettin: 
the back numbers from the commencement. 








mailed upon application. Address Box 1,257, Phila- 
delphia P. 0. 610-11 





| Musical Instruction Without Teacher. 


| WINNER’S PERFECT GUIDE for the Piano, Violin, 
| Flute, Melodeon, Cavinet Orgar, Guitar, Accordeon, 
| Fife, Flageolet and Clarion?t, des'gned in its Lessons, 
Examples and Exercises to importa Knowledge of play- 
ing without the aid of a icacher; with selections of 

choice music. Price of each Look 75 cents. Sent, post- 

paid. OLIVE DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston; 
| CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


lreland for the Irish! 


RHYMES AND REASONS 
AGAINST 
LANDLORDISM! 


WITH REMARES ON 


FENIANISM AND REPUBLICANISM 


ww. J. LINTON, 
Formerly of the Irish Nation. For sale by the 
AMERICAN NEWS CoO., 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
° PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 








Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents Each NuMBER. 


One copy, three months. .............00+++++-$1 00 


One copy, six months......... Secccce ccccseee 200 
Ome COPY, OME YEA. ... 2. cece cccccnsccscees ++. 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEAYPOE . 00 ccccccc cece cccccesccccccseses 7 50 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WYAPPC?.....60--eeee © cvcccccccccccoscces - 15 00 
ES Sie GID FON ce cc ccc cnccecccccccecoscccs 20 00 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
e (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year...........cseeee. 7 00 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LESLIEe’s CHIMNEY CoRNER. 4 
The following prizes wili be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautifu! 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Macrine, valued at $55. . 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Unio» 
Clothes Wringur, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebrin »’- 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sentby express to 
any address, ' 





\GIVEN AWAY 
| With No. 105 of 

| FRANK LESLIE’S 

| 





One of the most Beautiful Engravings ever produced in 
America, entitled 


“AGAINST HIS WILL,” 


(19 inches by 24), 


Engraved by Linton, from a painting by J. C. Brown 
now on exhibition at the National Academy of Design. 


The Bankers’ and Merchants’ 
CRAND 


PRESENTATION 


ENTERTAINMENT! 


Will positively take place, as previously advertised, 


Tuesday, June (Sth, 1867, 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


NEW YORK. 


This G: crd Distribution of Prizes will be conducted on 
the Mutual Benefit Principle. 


A Pro Rata Distribution of Profits to Ticket Holders, 


CAPITAL - $1,287,148, 
! TICKETS ONE DOLLAR EACH 


The Fairest and Most Impartial Plan of Presentation 
yet offered to the Public. 


4g-A PRIZE WITH EVERY TICKET.-@4 


LisT OF PRIZES: 
CASH PRIZES. 








. Fo eee - at $75,000 $75,000 
1 Cash Prise......0. esse at 60,000 50,000 
1 Cash Prize... at 25,000 25,000 
2 Cash Prizes.... at 10,000 20,000 
3 Cash Prizes. at 5,000 15,000 
4 Cash Prizes... at 3,000 J 
5 Cash Prizes at 2,000 10,000 
8 Cash Prizes at 1,000 8,000 
14 Cash Prizes............ at 500 7,000 
20 Cash Prizes............ at 300 6,000 
25 Cash Prizes.......... - at 200 5,000 
40 Cash P izes............ at 100 4,000 
75 Cash Prizes............ at 50 3,750 
140 Cash Prizes............ at 25 3,500 
150 Cash Prizes........ coon 20 3,000 
175 Cash Prizes...........+. at 10 1,750 
200 Cash Prizes........... - at 5 1,000 
864 Cash Prizes, amounting to............ $250,000 
PIANOS. 
8 Steinway’s Grand Pianos..... at $1,500 $12000 
8% Chickering’s Grand Pianos... at 1,500 12,000 
25 Steinway’s 7-Octave Pianos... at 800 20,000 
25 Chickerin«g’s 7-Octave Pianos. at 800 20,000 
93 Melodeons..... eoccceccceovess at 140 13,020 
BRS BEIOROONNG so 00 2 cvecccesces coos 125 15,625 
SEWING MACHINES, 
75 Wheeler & Wilson cab. case 
Sewing Machines...... at $165 $12,375 
104 Wheeier & Wilson ha'f case 
Sewing Machines ..... at 125 13,000 
133 Wheeler & Wilson plain Sew- 
ing Machines......... - at 85 11,305 
| 73 Singer’s cab. case Sewing 
MACHIMOS. ..c0cccccecce at 165 12,045 
100 Singer’s half case Sewing 
BERCHEED cesccasecceee - at 125 12,500 
130 Singer’s plam Sewing Ma- 
CRIMES... cccccccccccccce ab 85 11,950 
DIAMONDS. 
6 Full sets Diamonds.......... at $3,500 $21,009 
10 Full sets Diamonds..... eoees Ot 82,700 2 
15 Diamond Cluster Rings...... at 850 
20 Diamond Cluster Rings...... at 675 
25 Diamond Cluster Rings...... at 450 
33 Diamond Cluster R'ngs...... at 375 
5 Diamond Cluster Pins...... oo at 655 
GOLD WATCHES. 
16 Gent’s Gold Watches......... soe at $239 $5,824 
26 Gent’s Gold Waiches..... Cocccce at 225 5,80 
42 Gent’s Gold Watches............ at 185 7,770 


86 Gent’s Gold Watches............ at 135 11,610 
20 Ladies’ Diamond Set Watches.. at 200 4,099 








55 Ladies’ Gold Watches........... at 185 10,175 
92 Ladies’ Gold Watches.. -at 160 14720 
106 Ladies’ Gold Watches .......... at 145 15,370 
SILVER WATCHES. 

66 American Silver Watches...... $75 £1,950 
125 American Silver Watches... ° 63 7875 
130 American Silver Watches....... at 48 6.205 
2243 Detached Lever Silver Watches... at 27 6,021 
2419 Cylinder Silver Watches........ at 18 4,482 
22 Plated Watches. .....cccccccsecs at 8 176 
Assorted Prizes, valued at.....cssceseceseees- 643,015 

Total Value of Prizes......... Sreccees - $1,287,118 


N. B.—The distribution of these prizes has been pos- 
itively secured against postponement; as an association 
of some of the leading Bankers and Merchants of this 
city have obligated themselves to purchase the tickets 
remaining unsold up to tue day of the Grand Presenta- 
tion Entertainment. 


TICKETS ONE DOLLAR EACH 


For Sale at the Banking-honse of Ciark, Websier & 
Co., No. 62 Broadway, New York, or sent by mail on 
reccipt of price and stamp for return postage. 


Special Terms or Club Rates: 


Any party procuring a Club of five or more names for 
tickets, and sending us the money for the same, will be 
allowed the following commission: 
We will send five tickets to one address for $4 60; 
ten tickets to one address for $9 10; twenty tickets to 
one address for $17 75; thirty tickets to one address for 
$26 60; forty tickets to one address for $6 80; filty 
tickets to one address for $44 40; one hundred tickets 
to one address for $87. 
In order that every subscriber’s name may be regis- 
tered, send the P. O. address, with Town, County and 
State in full. 

Money by draft, Post-Office order, express, or in 
registered letters, may be sent at our risk. 

Responsible Agents wanted throughout the country. 

Private Circulars sent to Agents upon application. 

All communications must be addressed to 

CLARE, WEBSTER & co., 
No. 62 Broadway, N. Y. 

ga Immediately afler the Grand Distribuiion, » !i«t 
it the Prizes awarded will be printed, aad 411 t ' 
fj cket holder, and the prizes wil be sent by express, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATE 
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D NEWSPAPER. 





DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 








& TAY LOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 





NOW READY. 
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For JUNE. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGEN'S, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
"537 Pearl Street, N. Y 


Horses, How to Train and Doctor. 30 
cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 600-12 





Photographs of Everything. Sample 
and Catalogue. 25 cents. W. ©. WiEMYSS, 575 B-oad- 
way, N. Y. 600-12 

NEW COMIC SONGS. 
Pretty Little Sarah; or, Seven Dollars a Week..... .35c. 
Juliana Phebiana Consiantina Brown 35¢, 
oe barre 
The F+liow That Looks Like Me 
Se I sar cScicersiansscsicindixrecedes , 

The above may also be had for violin, each, 15 ce nis, 
Mailed postpaid. 

FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 





Richardson's Wtasonry- Il!ustratcd. 
Signs, Grips, &c. $1. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 
N.Y. 600-12 


Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, perfect natural color for the cheeks, 
lips or nails; does not wash off or mjure the skin; 
remains permaneut for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 
4! South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 


‘FRANK -LESLIES © 
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Bays GIRLS WEEKLY 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 








Frank Leslic’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No, 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No, 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, , 
A Uomie Checker-Board. 
With No, 21, 
Grant in Peace, 


With No. 26, 


‘$5 $9 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 
UTILITY 
Origunally Patented 


| THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL 

| AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 

| slay 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
| celcbrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
| CRIMPING attachment ; sews with DouBLE OR SINGLE 
| THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 
; each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
| Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
sirongest and cheapest machine made. Warranted 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starr Fars, and received the 
FULL APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
* Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where. 


Address ail orders to 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





The Perpetual (watch charm) 
Calendcr—size of a two cent piece— 
needed by everybody everywhere. 
Price, by mail—electro-plate with 
enameled figur:'s and letters—50 ctss; 


gold, ditto, $1.50. Address 
E. MADEN, 
161 Broadway, 
Room 3. 


P. O. Box, 5,578. 
Active Agents wanted everywhere. 





Book of Mysterious Disclosures. 
cents. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 600- 


_ UNION WASHING-MACHINE — 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfectly, in two 
hours, 

The Wringer 
strongest made, 

MANGLES ot all kinds. 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt stre. t, New 
York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 


25 
12 
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Dr. William Harl’s Spanish Pile Specie 
fic (a radical cure), Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. Y. Caurron.—Dr. Farl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of bis remedies. 607-610 


~ JNow is the Time to Subscribe. 
TO THE LADIES OF ANERICA, 


Patrons ot 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections, 


Its Claims: 


L—IT IS THE ONLY REALGAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, anc 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately afier their arrival. Our Magazine is th: only one 
thus giving the latest tashions. In .nost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from tleir stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs, 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 








The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade 
Greatly Reduced. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY” became fully convinced, several years 
ago, that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying 
too many and too large profits on these articles of 
every-day consumption, and therefore organized THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, to do away, as far as 
possible, with these enormous drains upon the Con- 
sumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at 
the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the 
profits of the Chinese factors. 
1st—The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merciiants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China, 
2d—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas, 

_ 8d—The Importer makes a profit of 30 te 50 per cent. 
in many cases, 

4th—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent, 

5th—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- , 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about | 
10 per cent. 

7th—The Wholesale Grocer sells it tothe Retail Dealer 
at @ profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th—The Retailer sells it to the consumer for all the 
profit he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost ot the tea, it will be perceived 
what the consumer has to pay. Aud now we propose to 
show why we can sell so very much lower than small 
dealers, 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, amd 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
for purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Extract from the commercial columm of the New York 


Kiow to Get up Clubs. 


Sone parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up @ club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
Person wishing to join in a club, eay how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the papers or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will puteach party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, andno more. The cost 
of transportation the members of the club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, *'y Post-Office money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. 
Or, if the amount ordered excced thirty dollars, we 
will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to **collect 
on delivery.” 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddicrs, smc 
small stores (of which class we aro supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for less than 
thirty ,dollars had better send Post-Office dratts, or 
money with their orders, to save tue expense of ccl- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward’ by 
Express to cullect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits ar- sma], 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. Wes nd no 
complimentary package for Clubs of ess than thirty 
dollars, 


CLUB ORDER. 
Sr. Cnanves, Winona Co., Minn., March 28, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos, 51 ail 33 Vesey St.: 


I seud you a fifth order for Tea. My neighbors think 








daily World of May 9, 1867: 

** TEAs—The ship George Shotton, which arrived at 
this port recently from Foochow, brought 12,331 pack- 
ages of Tea to the Great American Tea Company.” 
We warrant all the goods we sell to give pertect satis- 
faction, If they are not satisfactory, they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and we will 
refund the money. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® Th. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 PB Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKIAST (B ack), 80c., 90e., $i, $1 10, 
be-t $120 @ Ib. 

IN PERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $1 25 B Ih. 
YUUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 | 


@ th. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $125 ® Ib. 





These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breaktest is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste sor that kind of Tea, although it | 
is ihe Linest imported. | 





Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 





Ground Correr, 20c., 25c., d0c., 35c., best 49. BB Th. 
Hotels, Saloons, Loarding-house-keepe:s and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, cen economize in 
th it article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. ® Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 


| 


! 
Consumers can save from 50c, to $1 ® Ib by purchas- 
iny, their Teas of the 








three months old, 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 


j 
In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition. Whatever assertions may be made in | 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 
| 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, } 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by | 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other can 
pretend really to furnish Ladies with full information. | 
Besides the Full Length Fashions in these plates, we | 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each | 
number, comprising every article of ladics’ or children’s | 
attire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles | 
of no single house, our selections being mude from the 
choicest offered. In aword, we can boldly assert tat | 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 





Title and Contents to Vol. I. 
B@ Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 
16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Frawx Lestir’s Bors’ aNpD GIRis’ WEEKLY will be | 
published every Wednesday, and sold by all News 


Devlers. Price, 5 cents a copy; Or, 
1 Copy for six monthS.......++++eeeeeees $1 25 
1 COpy & YOOE. ccc ceecccceeeceeeseeeesenes 2 50 
BCOpies *  cascceececcceceeseeseeeseees 6 50 
ECopies “ crecccccccccceccsceccececees 10 0 


And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank LEsiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Or FRANK 
Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 

The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers 
(Ten Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of 
CRANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
CHILDREN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars; or SEBRING’S PARLOR BASEBALL FIELD, the 
retail price of which is Five Doliars. 


MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS, 
As the Bors’ anp Gimus’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send *::becriptions to 
FRANE LUSLIE, 
537 Pear! street, N, Y. 





Ill.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 


, if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- | 


rary point of view over FRANK LESLIE’s Lapy’s MaGa- | 
ZINE. 

Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade | 
it, would exceed by iar in worth and numbers that of | 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 

IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
soitest and most effective illustrations, the magnificeut 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engravings, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


etc. 
TERMS: 
One copy, for OME YOAT.......-eceeeceecseees $ 3 50 
Four copies, to one post-Ollice..........s006. 14 00 


With the additional advantage of onc extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
pape:, or Chimney Co. ner aud Lady’s Maga- 


zine, ior one year to one address......++-. 700 


Great American Tea Co., 
Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New Youk City, 


Pool, &c. 35) 
600-12 


Games of Billiards, 
ceuts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 


“he Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, T: ilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia s, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other artic!«s in daily demand, 
Easily mide and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No. 122 Nassau | 
street; N. Y. tf 


Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young | 


|} men and others, who sulfer from Nervous Levility, 


supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himeelt atier undergoing considerabw quackery. 
By enclosing a pos!-pzid addressed envelo;c, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 
r NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
Say" Book Agents Wanted. 


Boxing and Solf-Defense Made Easy. 
15 cents. W. C. WEM\YSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 600-12 





“400 Photoeranhs of Union Generals sent post- | 
aT 
paid for 25 cents; 50} hotographs of Kebe: Otlicers tor 


25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties .or 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors {9° 25 cents, A.jdress 
599-617 Cc. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 


Roya! Havana aottery. 


In Drawing of May 3, 1867, 





No. 19080..cccccces GEOT csccvesces $100,000 

NO. BBW. .cccccecs “ 50,000 

NO. 18.909. ..ccccces = 25,000 

No. BBSTS. ccccescce - 10,000 | 

Be, DieIB..ccccosde o 5,090 | 

NO. BIGT. .cccceces 5,000 
Being the six capits: prizes, | 
Prizes paid in goid. Lutormation furnished, Highest 


rates paid ior doubioons and all kiuds of goid and | 


silver. j 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wallst.,N.¥. | 


| strong. 


| Some say you are a humbug. 
| on this order. 


I have “learned the road,” and insist ou my doing the 
business for them. I wiil s mpiy say toat all hinds of 
Tea received trom your Company have given complete 
satisfaction. Your Teas aie iresh—well flavored- 
The Merchants cai furnish for $2.25 to $2.59 
S10 


Pid. 


yer pound no better article than you give us at 
Please humb’g us again 


Truly yours, in behalf of Tea drinkers, 





SAMUEL S. BEMAN. 

4 Ib Best Uncolored Japan. Josep). Dewey..$1 25..$5 00 
4 Best Green.......0-- c. B. Randall... 1 25.. 5 00 
4 Jest Green..........-Andrew Main... 1 25.. 6 00 
4 Best Greon........... Wm. Il. D..... 1 25.. 5 UO 
2 Lest Uncolored Japan teury Ilali.... 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Gunpgwder...........A, Brown...... 1 5V.. 3 00 
1 Best Lag’h Breskiast.N. H. Swiit.... 1 2).. 120 
DB GOCN.... cccccccccces William Smith. 1 25.. 2 50 
 Biccicenneessssied George Smith.. 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Youvg Hyson..... eceede Le» Downing. 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Best Volong.......+-. James Roan... 1 00.. 2 00 
4 Uncolored Jajan..... Ticob Beman.. 1 25.. 5 00 
3 Best Oolong........+. H. Tabbot..... 100.. 3.00 
2 Best Mixed........+6/ A. Turner..... 1060.. 200 
SB GCC. .cccce. Geo. Watron... 1 25.. 2 50 
2 Best Oolong G. B. Pratt..... 100... 200 
1 GrCON......cccccccces Cherles Grule. 1 25.. 3 50 
& GPCOD....cccccccccces A. W. Bing :ain’1 25.. 5 v0 
1 BstGunpowder.....-H. C. Parrott... 1 .50.. 1 50 
| 1 Engiish Breakfast.....H. C. Parrott... 1 2 120 
1 Young Ilyson......... H. C. Pariot!... 1 00.. 100 
Total........- PYTTTITITITITI TTT TLL $61 90 


N. B.—All vill ges and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduc: the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about onc-thiid by sending directly 
to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 
Nos. 3] and 33 Vesey strect. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,613 New York City. 





£3 We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 3], and 33 Vesey streci—Lance 


j DOUBLE s LORE. 


$00 per cont. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere necded and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each. Allsent, with particulars, free, by mai!, 
for 35 cts. Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. “¢ 


Now 





is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 A YEAR. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for tix 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious |'acts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varity oj 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellancous Leading, 
wil coustitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, cuci: 


| pumber will contain ‘i wo Large and Beaut.tui 


Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at «ny time. 

In the Fe ruary number was commenced a new 
continued story 0: extraordinary interest, 


The Peri ot the Pyrences, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


4a” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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SHIRTS TO ORDER’ 


UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY 


609-100 





The Ztna Sewing Machine 


possesses euperior advantages over all other Machines. 

tis reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 

of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 

learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 

any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 

PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warcrooms, 194 Grand Strect, N. Y. 











FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 
Nas-nu street, one door from Maiden lane, New York. 
607-18 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard.Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to 
sale by 


Billiards, for 
PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


POLLAK & SON, Wanu- 
facturers of Meerschaum goods, 
Stores, 27 John St., near Nassau, and 
692 Broadway, near 4th Street, N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 

uine Send for wholesale or retail 
circular, letter-box 5,840. 0 









ESTABLISHED 1829. 


TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE! 
4 






SEND FOR A CIR- 
f CULAR FOR IN- 
Pes STRUCTIONS. 





Boots sent everywhere by express. 
LORIN BROOKS & SONS, 
No, 434 Broadway, cor. Howard street, 
Fine boots and shoes rea“ y made or to measure. 
Best Summer stock of shoes and gaiters in the city. 





GHO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
MELODEONS AND AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
(OVER 40,000 NOW IN USE.) 

WITH “MANUAL SUB-BASS” anv ‘‘ TREMOLO,” 
CAN BE FOUND IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC STORES 
Throughout the United States, Canada and the British 
Provinces. No other musical instrument ever obtained 
the same popularity. 

Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, just issued, 
is sent free of postage to any «pplicant. Address orders 
or communicatioas to 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, IL 


" "HE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Times, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Tunex of different powers tor $1, Address 
ocow F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


S18 A Day=—Agents wanted, Male and Female, 
to introduce a new article of household utility. OnLy 
Yrve Dowwars CarrraL REQUIRED. Particulars free. 
Address W. A. HENDERSON & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
609-210 


—_—— -— 


$20 Agents Wanted-$100.—Male and Fe- 
male, to introduce our NEw PATENT STAR SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE. It is adapted for family ure and 
tailoring. It makes a stitch alikeo both sides. Price 
only Twenty Do.tuars. Extraordivary inducements to 
Agents. For full particulars, address 

609-210 W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 








Schultz & Warkher 





REMOVED ON THE ist OF MAY TO 


INWo. 112 Bast i4ath St., 
609-120 Opposite Academy of Music. 


WHISKERS! 


Lamonte’s Corrolia will force whiskers on the smooth- 
est faco. Price, by mail, 10 cents. Address REEVES 
& CO.. 78 Nassau street, N. Y. 609-120 








TARRANT'S 
SELTZ ER ApERIENT 





The Great Remedy for a!l Bilious Complaints, 
609-210 





The only Family Machine that scts up its own work, 


knits all sizos, widens and narrows, knits the hcl into 
the stocking, and uarrows off the toe complete—pro- 
ducing all var'eties of knit goods, from an infant’s 
stocking, mitten or glove, to a lady’s shawl cr hood. 

It is sumple, durable and easi'y operated. Agents 
wanted. Send for a Circular aud Sample of Work. 

Address (enclosing stamp) 

LAMB KNIzZING MACHINE ©O., 

608-1lo Rocheseer, N. Y., or Springfield, Mass. 


MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 





by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tto 
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CRUEL NECESSITY-—PARIS, 1867. 
NAPOLEON AWARDS A PRIZE TO THE NEEDLE-GUN THAT DEPRIVES HIM OF HIS PRESTIGE IN 
EUROPE. 
PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 
WILL MAKE 


Delicious Jellics 
With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 


RUSSE, &c, 
Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 


Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 
YOUR CHARACTER FROM A 
PORTRAIT. 












Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWINC MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


Persons at a distance can have a full written charac- FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ter and advice as to health, the best pursuit, &c. Send 505 Broadway, New York. 
a@ prepaid envelope, properly addressed to yourself | -————————--—- - a 
and ask for the “‘MIRROR OF THE MIND,” which 
will expiain the likenesses and measurements needed, 
terms, &c. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





607-10 


RHEUMATISM CURED) 


Upon a new principle. The ‘‘Induto Medicari,’’ dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M. D,, acts upon the absorb- 
ents, 4nd its success in the cure of this painful disease | 
is without @ parallel. Price $3 per package. Sent by | 
mail, DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, No, 149 Cham- 
bers street, N. Y. 605-30 
ESTABLISHED 1829. 


LADIES’. LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
tfo WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 


















| 
| 
22 4)EAST 26™ 
| FAne scone vem voRn. | 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
FINE. CASTINGS TO ORDER 








PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 
Tue CASH cAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 


$ 
mis 





“MIVA 8 


THE HOWE MACHINE Co.’s 


Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. fo 
Made under the immediate supervision of 
ELIAS HOWE, Jz., 
Inventor of the Sewing Machine, whose in- 
vention is the foundation Ot and covers ail Sewing 
Machines. ry 








HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


WHEELER & WILSON’ 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 









All Wanting Farms. 
! Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
| delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 





7, OS OO nO i Ow a en, 


SEWING MACHINES, 


land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
625 Broadway; NWew York. ° Information sent free, Address C, K, LANDIS, Pro- 
tfo 


| prietor, Vineand, N. J. 
DIRECT MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN | 


ANTWERP and NEW YORE. 





EALDENBERG & SON, 





The undersigned wil! dispatch the first-class English | 4 Exhibitors tothe World’s Fair. GEN- 
eR awe CAPTAIN ARCHER } UINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 
MEDWAY... 72..CAPTAIN HARRIS, em, Sa Se, Se eee 
From New "York “end j “Autwe rp, 25th May, 15th send for Circulars. The finest stock 


in this country. 


June, 6th July, 27th July, 17th August, &c., taking pas-| 4 and 6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway. Cheaper 


sengers at the following rates: Latter t] , . — 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- and Detter than any other house, cowo 
tion of state-rooms............ $75—290 00 . 
BOSSTRED coc ccesssccccccccccccscscccesss 83 ® 7T<i 
From y oer rp—First Cabin..... ...... 90 00 FERRO-PHOTOGRAPHS 
RUST a 0 0cn000cccneccsecscegncecsccee 40 00 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT | The Ferro-photogreph, c> non-reversed Ferrotype, is | 
First Cabin......... $170 00 | Steerage........... $67 50 | the latest improvement in the art. 


They are more quickly nade, and are a more correct 


Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 
likenees than any other positive picture. 


Freight is taken at the lowest rates for Antwerp, Rot- 


terdam and Amsterdam. Apply to HILLER & CO., Taken in all sizcs, and delivered in a few minutes, at 
New York. For freight and cabin passage, No. 57 ESTABROORE’S, 7 n 
Broadway ; for steerage, No, 3 Chambers Street. © | 608-lio 805 Broadway, New York. 





HIRAM WOODRUFF 
THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE 


WITH DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO TRAIN AND DRIVE. 
This Remarkable Work is now being published in 


WILKES’ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


In Weekly numbers, each of which is complete in itself. 

P. 8.—Owners of Horses, whether subscribers to the 
SPIRIT or not, are hereby informed that the paper 
employs a distinguished Veterinary Professor, whose 
duty it is to answer (through its columns) all questions 
in regard to the DISEASES OR INJURLES OF HORSES, 
with directions how to treat them for a cure. These 
directions are given at the end of the question, gratis ; 
so that every person who buys a copy of the SPIRIT, 
or who subscribes for it by the ycar, has a HORSE- 
DOCTOR FREE. 

GEORGE WILKES, Proprietor, 

608-110 No. 201 William street, New York. 





REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


OF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
Taken by aid of the new Magnesium light. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo. Materials, Albuius and Stereoscopes, 

° 
Moth and reckles. 

The only reliable remedy for those brown discolora- 
tions on the face called Moth Patches and Freckles, is 
Prerry’s MOTH AND FRECKLE Lotion. Prepared only 
by Dr. B. C. xy, Dermatologist. 49 Bond street, 


PERR 
| New York. Sold by all druggists in New York and 


elsewhere. Price $2 per bottle. 

Comedones, called Grubs or Worms, and all kinds of 
Pimples, cured by PERRyY’s COMEDONE REMEDY. Warts, 
Moles and Wens removed without leaving any mark, 
en personal application at the office, No. 49 Bond street, 
New York. Send for circular. o 

. 
Dyspepsia, _ 
Rheumatism, 
Scrofula, 
Swollen Glands, 
Eruptions of the Skin, 
All cured by taking baths of mineral waters possessing 
certain chemical properties. Use Strumatic Salts 
prepared for bathing purposes from the Mineral Springs 
of the Pennsylvania Sali Manufacturing Company, The 
chemical properties of those Salts make them specifics 
for the cure af the ubove-named diseases. No more 
swallowing of drugs and quacks. Use Strumatic Mine- 
ral Baths. For sale at every respectable drug store, 
eow-0 


TO LADIES AND JEWELERS. 


M. CAMPBELL’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


IN THE ART OF 


EIAAIR WoR=z& 


The Only Book of the kind ever Published, 


A new, large and elegantly bound work, containing 
over one thousand drawings, devices and diagrams of the 
different styles of hawr braiding, switches, curls, puffs, 
waterfalis, chignons, frizettes, etc., together with elaborate 
patterns of hair jewelry, such as chains, bracelets, pins, 
necklaces, armlets, charms, etc. Its elegant plates enable 
ladies to dress hair in the latest Parisian or American 
styles without the services of a Hair Dresser. The de- 
signs and instructions embodied in this work, give a 
knowledge of Hair-work heretofore kept a profound 
secret by professionals in the art, and are so simplo 
that purchasers can easily make any ornamental article 
desired, from human hair. Jewelers baving a copy can 
manufacture any article above mentioned, and thus ada 
a profitable branch to their business. 

Ladies desirous ofa lucrative and pleasant employ- 
ment, can, by the purchase, secure both, 

On receipt of price ($5), by mail, a copy will be scni 
FREE of o« pense, to any address. 

Address, M. CAMPBELL, 737 Broadway, New York, 
or 81 South Clark street, Chicago, Il)., Importer and 
Manufacturer of Hair Goods, 610-2leowo 








A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
Speedy Cure 


FoR 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. One pack 

$1.00, postage 6 cents; 4 do., $5.00, postage : ; *d 

$9.00, i 48 cts. Sold by all druggists. ne 
& CO,, 120 Tremont 8t,, Boston. 








610-610 


Wanted.—Agents.—$250 per month, or 
900 per cent. profit.on commission. We guarantee the 
avove salary or commission to suitable agenta, at their 
own homes, to introduce an article urgently needed in 
every houcehold. For particulars ca!l on or address 

G. W. JACKSON & CO., 

606-609 11 South Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 








se Bomething New. “G4 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
if 8S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


NOW READY—THE NEW NUMBER O° 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN. 
Being No. 112 of THE GREAT COMIC 
AND SATIRICAL PAPER OF AMERI- 
CA.—The great cvents of the Month are 
here illustrated; among them are larce 
cartoons of ‘* Othello’s Occupation’s Gone; 
or, Not a Grievance Left.” ‘‘'The Female 
Fashions of 1867." ‘‘Meal Estate Pur- 
chased for Uncle Sam.” ‘‘The Black 
Crook and Fashionable Exhibitions,” and 
numerous other Hits at the Times. The 
reading matter consists of short Romances, 
Humorous Skciches, Comic Poetry, Bon- 
mots, Anecdotes and Western Stories. _ 





She SS 








